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Only Lewis Hives are 


Rot Proofed 


All 10-frame Beeware bodies now ready for ship- 
ment have been rot-proofed—a new Lewis improve- 
ment that controls decay of all exposed wood parts and 
repels termites. This exclusive Lewis advantage is apia- 
ry tested and equivalent to two coats of paint as a wood 
preservative. One coat of oily paint is recommended to 
prevent checking of wood grain but this rot-proof treat- 
ment permeates the wood and makes hives last years 
longer. As fast as possible in 1941 all Beeware bottoms, 
wood covers, metal cover rims and super shells will be 
supplied rot proofed at no additional charge. New manu- 
facturing facilities make this possible. 

Every dovetail in every Beeware body, super or 
cover is ready bored for nailing as are all slotted bot- 
tom bars in Lewis frames. No charge is made for these 
exclusive Lewis features either. In addition you get the 
new metal frame rest which does not bend out of shape 
even after years of use. Some Lewis frames are lower 
in price than in 1940 as improvements made possible by 
new manufacturing facilities partly offset advances in 
lumber costs over last year. Be sure to ask for our 1941 
Beeware catalog. 


Airplane view of enlarged Lewis plant at Watertown 
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G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 


Branches: Colonie & Montgomery Sts., Albany, New York.—1117 Jefferson St., 
Lynchburg, Virginia.—110 W. Main St., Springfield, Ohio.— 
214 Pearl St., Sioux City, lowa 


Write to our office nearest to vou 
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Eighty-five 
Per Cent 
of Nectar Lost 


Do you know that eighty-five per 
cent of the nectar is not gathered 
each year? Have you what you 
need for a meximum honey crop? 
Get our quotation on your season’s 
needs. We sell at factory prices 
and save you freight. Orders 
shipped the day they are received. 
Special discounts on your quantity 
purchases. 


The A. I. Root Co. 


12 W. 21st. St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 








AIRC 


Thin Super 
Foundation 


Color—Very light 
Base—Thinnest Possible 

Cell Walls—Highest 

Accepted promptly by the bees 


Produces a delicate mid-rib in the 
comb. 


Manufactured with the most mod- 
ern mills at Council Bluffs 


Ample stock asures prompt ship- 
ment of your order 


The A. 1. Root Company of lowa 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 











BEEKEEPERS ITEM 








Serving the beekeeping industry for a 
quarter century without bias or prejudice. 
“The forum for the thoughtful.” One year 
$1.00; $1.50; sample copy, 3c 
stamp. 

With Gleanings it provides a combination 
that covers the pecheaninn field 

Both magazines for one year, $1.75 
BEEKEEPERS ITEM 
P. O. Box 687 San Antonio, Tex. 


2 Years*1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. 
Full of pictures and tips on care of bees 
and selling of honey. 

—SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, both magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. 
This offer good only in the United States. 


Address— 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 

any time. Inguire for _ International 

Money Order for five shillings (Austra- 

lian) at your Past Office. 

Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20 

West Maitland, New South Wales, 
Australia. 


two years, 
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Bee SupPuEs 


Norfolk, Va. 


516 Main St. 


Fine Stock of Bee Supplies 


Get our 1941 prices 
on your requirements. 


Larger improved quarters with 
plenty of free parking space on 
Plume Street. 


The A. |. Root Company 


Phone 21750 




















ROOTS Goods 
In Michigan 


-Root’s Mail Order Grade Hives 
Send for special new low 
prices. 

—Three-Ply Foundation 
Quantity rates on the larger 
orders. 

—Sections 
Both Mail Order Grade, and 
Standard Grade. 

—Honey Extractors 
Root Extractors are the best. 
Top prices paid for clean 
beeswax. 

Send for catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 
Lansing, Michigan 











lg “es PROSPECTS seb 


3 SUPPLI 


BEE SUPPLIES 





are better now than in twenty years for a South Texas bumper honey 
crop. We are ready to serve you with ROOT Quality Bee Supplies, 
Foundation, and Containers. See our New Catalog back cover page for 
low prices on Commercial Grade Bee Supplies. 


The A.1. Root Company of Texas 


San Antonio, Texas 











Get Our 1941 Prices 


24-Hour 


Service 
“ 


HEADQUARTERS 
For 3-Ply Foundation, Quality Hives, Triple 
Locked Corner Frames, Sections, Veils 
Smokers, etc. 


See Your Root Dealer 


A. I. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 


BEE SUPPLIES 121 N. Alabama St. 
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3-BANDED 
ITALIAN QUEENS 


QUEEN YARDS are ISOLATED 








We raised AFB Disease Resistant QUEENS FOR the Government. Our 


PURE breeding. We have Government AFB Disease Resistant QUEENS 
to breed from. Ready to ship April Ist. 
1 to 12, 75c; 12 to 50, 65c; 50 to 100, 60c. 


723 C Street JOHN G. MILLER Corpus Christi, Texas 


FOULBROOD 
RESISTANT QUEENS 


like the Government requires for 








Are Your Packages: 
Profitable? 


Cutt’s packages are making a profit for 
others. Why not give them a trial? 


2-Ib. 3-Ib. Untested 

with . a with queen Queens 

1 to 25 $2.10 $2.70 $0.70 
25 to 100 1.95 2.55 65 
100 up 1.85 2.45 .60 


After May 15 deduct, 20c per package or 
queen. 


J.M. Cutts & Sons, Montgomery, Ala. 





THRIFTY 
BEES 


Combless Packages and Queens. 


Pure Three - banded 


Italians only 


Forty-nine years’ experience assures 
you of the best service and finest stock. 


We guarantee full-weight packages of 
young, thrifty, three-banded Italian bees 
and safe del very. 


Thrifty bees will build powerful colo- 
nies in time for your honey flow. They 
are guaranteed to please. 


Early booking insures you of the best 
delivery. Let us quote you our attrac- 
tive prices. 


W. J. Forehand & Sons 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeeders Since 1893. 











Palmetto Quality Queens 


| Three-band Italians of Finest Quality. 
| Can furnish foulbrood resistant queens. 
Prices, 1 to 10. 65c each; 11 to 25, 55c each. 
More than 25, 50c each. No disease. 


C. G. ELLISON & SONS 
Belton, S. C. 


‘Mott's Northem Bred tallans 


Loose Queen packages, 2 Ib., $1.90; 

$2.40; Mott’s strain in the south. ~ RRS 
reared, 1, $1.00; 2 or more, 75c each. Guar- 
| anteed purely ‘mated or replaced. Virgins 
| (day-old queens) 3 for $1.00. Breeders, 
| $3.00, $5.00, $10.00 each. 

Satisfaction Guaranted. U. S. A. value. 


| 
| 
| E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 
| 














Mrs. Harriett M. Grace 

Director of American 

Honey Institute Office 
Madison, Wisc. 


“Old Favorite Honey Recipes 


This new Honey Recipe Book just 
off the press, contains a wealth of 
honey information and is another 
contribution to our industry by the 
American Honey Institute. See edi- 
torial, page 317, this issue, and write 
the Institute office for further par- 
ticulars. 
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When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


Bee shipments will start promptly this 
year from our own Louisiana Apiaries. 









April Ist 
2-Ib. swarms with queens ..... $2.00 
Trade Mk. Reg. 3-Ib. swarms with queens ..... $2.50 
i 4 . S. Pat. ; : : 
ey s S ts » Bat. CFs Write for circular and discounts on 10 or 
KELLEY—“The Bee Man” more swarms. Queens—young and purely 


mated mailed daily from Paducah. 
50c each; 10 for $4.50 postpaid 


The Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky 











PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS | PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 


Bright Three-banded Italians | Williamson & Walton 
Loose queen packages: 1 to 24, 2-Ib., $2.40 | Munsey Building 
each; 25 to 50, $2.30 each; 3-Ib., 1 to 24, 


| 
$2.70; 25 to 50, $2.60. Packages with caged | Washington, D. C. 
queens: 1 to 24, 2-Ib., $2.10; 25 to 50, $2.00; 
3-Ib., 1 to 24, $2.50; 25 to 50, $2.40. Queens, 
75c each; 25 or more, 65c each. We guaran- 

| 


tee prompt delivery, safe arrival, satisfac- 





FRE E& 


descriptive circular on any 
magazine listed. 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- | YOULL MEET the other | leaders in 
. your fie when you read the magazine 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS that is devoted exclusively to your in- 


terest. Rush your subscriptions today. 
Per Year 


e $ .25 Poultry Item 
.25 Leghorn World 
0 Z u ] y .25 Plymouth Rock Monthly 


.25 Rhode Island Red Journal 


.25 Poultry Breeders World 
50 Pacific Poultryman 
| 50 American Turkey Journal 
.60 Bantam Booster 


.00 New Hampshire Breeder, 3 yrs. 
THE BEST MONEY CAN BUY— 


Cackle & Crow, the poultry paper 
50 Rabbit Monthly (Comm.) 
WHY? .00 American Fur Breeder 
. 


tion. 
TAYLOR APIARIES, Luverne, Ala. 








erer= 
oS 
—T—) 





American Rabbit Journal 
50 American Pigeon Journal 
Pigeon News 

00 Angora (Goat) Journal 
2.00 Goat World 
1.00 Belgian (Horse) Journal 


— bat bet pt 
tne 
So 


e @ @ Because through 43 years 
of successful experience’ they 
have been perfected in every pos- 





1.00 Hog Breeder (all breeds) 
sible way. 50 Spot. Foland China Bulletin 
1.00 Amer. Hampshi é 
e ¢ ¢ Because they are made of 100 Shee ——— epee 
the finest quality material avail- 1.00 The Sheepman 
able 550 Wool Sack (comm. wool growers) 
.50 Sou. California Rancher 
e@ @ @ Because, regardless of 1.00 American Cattle Producer 
»i i ay > 1.00 Red Polled (Cattle) News, 2 yrs 
a they are reasonably 1.50 Northwest Fruit Grower 
priced. 50 Fletcher's Farming 
SEND US YOUR ORDER NOW! 1.00 American Bee Journal 
1.00 Beekeepers’ Item 
A complete line of other bee sup- | 1.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture 
plies will be found in our 1941 Rush your order today. All orders are 
catalog. Write for your free copy. acknowledged by _ return mail. Send 


cash, check, P.O.M.O., Exp. M.O., or 
stamps. 


August Lotz Company MAGAZINE MART 


Boyd, Wisconsin Dept. GB La Grange, Il. 
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Removable Reversible 
Basket Honey Extractor 


Our Style 15-4 Extractor shown here ff 
has 4 Removable Reversible Baskets for 
Standard 9%” frames, that can be lifted 
up and out to clean or disinfect in boil- 
ing water. The gears are always in 
mesh, with ratchet crank and brake, 
and is the easiest to turn of any 4-bas- 
ket extractor on the market. 


It is priced at $32.00, equipped for 
either Motive Power or hand cranking. 


This is only one of 10 different styles 
ranging from 2 to 50 frame sizes. Send 
for printed matter. 


Manufactured by 


A. G. Woodman Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 

















LOW PRICES FOR 1941 


on the finest bee supplies, and foundation made. Send for our price list. Ship us 
your old comb and cappings for rendering into wax. Let us work your wax into 
comb foundation. This means quite a savings to you. We are always buying bees- 
wax, also extracted or comb honey. Write us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO., 229 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Solicit gammemcenn 
Subscriptions FTA 


Amonz, Your bee culture 
Beekeepin? i 
Friends 


A number of persons have written us 
for our offer to reliable persons. 
However, we still have a few locali- 
ties where the right person can se- 
cure a number of subscriptions. 
Write for sample copies. 
Give references. 


Circulation Manager 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 
Medina, Ohio 
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The Monthly Honey Market 





U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first 
half of April). 


California Points: Southern California— 
Unsettled weather has prevailed, with much 
cloudiness and frequent heavy rainfall. 
Over 21 inches of rain fell from Feb. 1 to 
April 12 at San Bernardino. The bees had 
several days when they could work on 
oranges but much of the time they have 
been confined to their hives and so far 
the amount of surplus Orange honey is 
disappointingly light. In some yards the 
bees have gone down in stores, which have 
become extremely short. The first one- 
third of the orange bloom has thus result- 
ed in little Orange honey. Reporters ad- 
vise that the pollen yield has been the 
heaviest in a great many years. Brood- 
rearing has been active; and many colonies 
are so strong that they are swarming. 
Bees in the hills have often had to be fed. 
The Valencia bloom is reported the heavi- 
est in years, but Navel bloom is said to be 
only fair. Black sage is beginning to bloom; 
and wild alfalfa is also blooming near the 
coast. Alfilaria, mustard, peaches, apricots, 
wild plums and various weeds are also be- 
ing visited by the bees when the weather 
permits. Demand for honey has been light- 
er during this period, with the supply lim- 
ited and the market generally steady. Re- 
cent prices to beekeepers reported in case 
lots or more at Southern California deliv- 
ery points, per Ib.; Orange, Extra White, 
few small lots 434-5'!,c, White few sales 
4',-434,c; Sage, Extra White to Water 
White 5',-51!2c, White 412-5c; Extra Light 
Amber Orange-Sage 4!4c; Sage-Buckwheat, 
Extra Light Amber 4%,-4 7/12c, Light Am- 
ber 4-4 1/6c; Light Amber Desert honey 
$4.65 per case of 120 Ibs. Prices f.o.b. ship- 
ping point. Light Amber to Extra Light 
Amber Alfalfa Blythe Area 3 1/3c per Ib. 
Beeswax has been in moderate demand, 
with prices to beekeepers ranging 20-22c 
per Ib. for good quality light yellow wax, 
and darker grades 18-19c per Ib. delivered 
Los Angeles. 

Imperial Valley—Rain has fallen here 
also and in nearby desert areas, increasing 
the sources on which bees can work. Sup- 
plies of honey remain heavy. Light Amber 
to Extra Light Amber Alfalfa is quoted 








5 - 
Moore's Strain 
LEATHER COLORED 
ITALIAN QUEENS— 
SUPERIOR STOCK 


50c each 


World-wide reputation for honey- 
gathering, hardiness, gentleness, etc., 
since 1879. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Circular free 


J. P. Moore 


R. 3, Falmouth, Ky. 
Former address, Morgan, Ky. 














nominally at $4.20 per case of 120 pounds, 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Central California—Bees were prevented 
from gathering any appreciable volume of 
nectar during the first part of April by 
many days of rainfall and overcast skies. 
Plant growth is far ahead of normal in 
most areas. Oranges are beginning to 
bloom, as are several kinds of fruit trees, 
and wild flowers are plentiful. Sage is 
yielding lightly in a small way in some 
localities. However, with bees unable to 
take advantage of much of the early bloom 
the supply of food is dangerously low in 
thousands of colonies that have large stocks 
of bees and brood. Beekeepers have been 
feeding,—in some cases heavily. Strong 
colonies are swarming. Spikeweed is grow- 
ing more rankly than usual. Numbers of 
colonies are being moved to orange and 
sage locations. Reports received from bee- 
keepers here and in Southern California of 
the activity of weevils on sage plants. The 
market for honey has strengthened as a 
result of relatively light supplies in bee- 
keepers’ hands and of advances in the sug- 
ar market. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots 
or more, per Ib., delivered Bay Cities— 
Light Amber Mixed Flowers 3'14-312c; 
Light Amber Cotton 3%,-3'!2c; delivered 
Interior Valley Points—Light Amber Cot- 
ton mostly 3!,c; Light Amber Mixed Flow- 
ers 21!2-234c; White Orange 412-434c; sales 
at Country Points—Light Amber to Extra 
Light Amber Cotton-Alfalfa $3.85-3.90 per 
case of 120 pounds; delivered Los Angeles 
—Light Amber to Extra Light Amber, Cot- 
ton-Alfalfa and Spikeweed-Blue Curl $4.00- 
4.25 per case of 120 pounds. 

Northern California—Rain and unsettled 
weather have prevented bees from gather- 
ing much honey here also, and fe ding 
was necessary in some localities as the feed 
in the hives has become very short. How- 
ever, colonies are full of brood and young 
bees. During the prune bloom strong colo- 
nies gained 25-40 pounds, but much of this 
was used during the cold, rainy weather 
that followed. Bees have been working 
lightly when weather permits on filaree, 
mustard, radishes, and other plants. Thistle 
prospects are reported good. Bees are be- 
ing moved in large numbers to the creeping 
sage. Supplies of honey are _ lessening, 
though several fairly large lots of the bet- 
ter grade of Thistle honey are reported 
still held by beekeepers. Active demand re- 
ported for Light Amber and moderate for 
Extra Light Amber to White honeys. 


SUMMARY—Temperatures have fluctu- 
ated from unseasonably cool to abnormally 
warm in the East, especially in the White 
Clover Belt, but in the Rocky Mountain 
area it became unseasonably cool toward 
the close. Precipitation has been heavy in 
California and in portions of the Plain 
States, Mountain States, the East and the 
South. In short, almost the entire country 
has had _ sufficient precipitation so that 
nectar-bearing plants should come along 
exceptionally well. In Southern California, 
however, weather conditions have prevent- 
ed bees from gathering much Orange sur- 
plus so far, though the blooming period is 
one third over. Following an unusually cold 
early spring bees and queens are develop- 
ing rapidly in the South. Low prices for 
honey are instrumental in restricting de- 
mand for package bees and queens, though 
some beekeepers, especially in the Plains 
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States are planning some extension and less-carlot quantities. In sympathy with 
of their colonies in the hope that prices higher prices for many other farm prod- 
will be higher for the current season's hon- | ucts there appears to be a slight upward 
ey crop. Feeding has been extensive in trend in the honey market though many 
commercial colonies over wide areas in the sales have been made at previous price 
East and to a lesser extent in the West. levels. In spite of the good movement of 
Otherwise, winter and spring losses would honey during recent weeks supplies of 
have been reported much higher. It is too Light Amber to Extra Light Amber honey 
early to comment definitely on the winter in the Mountain States, in Southern Ari- 
and spring loss situation, but in general | zona and on the Pacific Coast generally, 
losses appear less than were feared a few | are still abundant and often abnormally 


weeks ago and much less than a year ago. | heavy. 
With bees building up rapidly and nectar- As will be seen from the import and ex- 
bearing plants growing well, present pros- | port tables issued with this report, honey 
pects are for a larger-than-normal honey exports in 1940 were the largest in years 
crop if weather conditions permit bees to due to the heavy movement to Canada. Im- 
gather the nectar. ports of honey, chiefly from Cuba, also in- 
Stocks of honey continue to lessen more creased somewhat. Beeswax imports were 
rapidly than anticipated a few weeks ago, about the same as in 1939, with Brazil still 


with many sales reported in both carlot the chief source of supply. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in April we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What is your 
estimate, revised to date, of the amount of last year’s honey crop not yet sold in your 
locality? Give answer in per cent. 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, 
if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) ex- 
tracted honey per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices 
when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-1!b. pails, or other retail 
packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No, 1, per case? 4. What is 
the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-Tb. pails, or oth 
er retail packages in terms of 5-Ib. pails? (b) comb honey; fancy and No. 1, per section? 
5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, 
as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What is the condition of the honey plants at this time in your 
locality, as compared with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the present 
condition of the colonies, as compared with normal, considering the number and age of 
the bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 8. What is the per cent of 
winter and spring loss to date (if any) in your locality? The answers returned are tabu- 
lated as follows: 


& Be a 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 

1940 To To Con- Cond. Cond. Wint.- 
Date hold- Large lots.Grocers. sumers. Move-honey of Spring 
April State. Name. over. Ex.Comb. Ex. Cb. Ex. Cb. ment. plants. colo. loss 
7 S-Ala. (J. C. Dickman) 30 40 Slow 80 80 
5 B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 5 .1015 70 .90 Slow 100 100 15 
5 S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 0 .0434 45 19 Fair 100 100 10 
7 SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 50 37 3.00 .45 17 Slow 100 100 2 
3 E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 7 75 5.00 1.00 .28 Fair 100 70 10 
8 S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 041, 35 .50 Fair 100 100 5 
11 C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 0 50 .65 Fair 100 125 2 
3 SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 1 051% 45 55 Rapid 90 70 15 
12 NC-Ills. (A. L. Kildow) 10 .0415 2.00 40 2.50 .50 12 Fair 95 90 5 
4 S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 5 0615 54 ST 14 Fair 100 100 —1 
5 NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 15 40 3.00 .50 18 Slow 90 100 0 
9 NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 5 45 3.00 .65 15 Slow 85 100 5 
5 W-Iowa (E. G. Brown) 0 0515 50 Rapid 110 75 50 
4 N-Maine (O. B. Griffin) 5 4.75 28 Slow 100 100 
12 C-Md. (S. G. Crocker) 5 60 4.00 .75 .20 Slow 90 90 15 
9 E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 20 .05'4 40 3.00 .50 .20 Fair 100 15 
8 C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 0 80 90 
8 E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 10 0415 35 39 Fair 100 100 5 
7 W-Minn.(B.L. Morehouse) 10 .0514 42 55 16 Fair 90 70 10 
5 W-N.M. (C. A. Baltzley) 20 05 2.60 38 3.25 47 17 Slow 100 80 
9 NW-N.Y. (Geo. B. Howe) —25 50 65 .20 Fair 100 
5 W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) 50 45 4.00 .65 .25 Fair 5 
2 C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 10 061, Fair 100 90 3 
3 NW-N.C.(C.S. Baumgarner) 0 75 85 25 Slow 100 100 10 
5 SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) 0 .06 65 85 .20 Fair 100 95 
3 C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 0 50 65 Fair 100 100 4 
11 NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 5 45 65 18 Fair 100 90 5 
7 C-Pa. (Harry Beaver) 20 = .05 50 .60 90 80 
3 SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 15 70 4.25 1.00 .25 Fair 90 80 40 
7 W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 19 20 Fair 100 90 
7 SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 5 041, 35 39 Fair 95 90 
4 E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 0 1.00 Slow 90 
6 C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 4 45 55 Fair 110 100 2 
11 S-Texes (J. N. Mayes) 5 04 40 .50 Fair 20 50 10 
5 S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 0 45 55 Fair 105 100 2 
7 N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 10 37 45 Fair 100 110 10 
14 S-Va. (T. C. Asher) 0 40 3.60 .60 .20 Fair 100 90 2 
2 N-W. V. (W. C. Griffith) 45 .18 Slow 80 75 
5 SE-Wis. (N. E. France) 40 45 15 Fair 100 80 20 
10 N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 10 35 40 15 Slow 75 90 5 
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ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


What is important now— 


PRODUCTION 


People everywhere will want foods. Let 
us produce—then contribute to the large 
sales promotion program and keep hon- 
ey high on the crest of large demand. 
This is our opportunity to greatly en- 
large the use of honey. 


Will you profit? Are you prepared with 
knowledge of better beekeeping and 
with needed supplies? 


Root Quality Supplies will be cheapest 
in long use. Root service will respond 
quickly. 


Write us about 
on your list. As 


our needs. Let us quote 
for Roots 1941 catalog. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 
224 WEST HURON STREET 
Chicago, Illinois 

















To New York State 
Beekeepers: 


‘Located right in the center of the 
great Empire State with a full line of 
ROOT QUALITY supplies, also HONEY 
CONTAINERS of all kinds. In fact 
everything a beekeeper needs. We are 
always prepared to give you the best 
Service when you need it most. 


Special Discounts on Large Orders 


‘We also render old combs and cap- 
pings and pay top prices for wax. 


It is our pleasure to help you with 
your beekeeping problems. WRITE OR 
CALL AT OUR OFFICE. YOU ARE AL- 
WAYS WELCOME. 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 














Until someone gets up something 
better, this is the best wired foun- 
dation made. 


As pictured at right it is made for solid 
bottom-bar frames. For the split bottom- 
bar frames the wires extend to the bot- 
tom of the sheet. 7 sheets to the Ib. for 
standard size Hoffman frames. $45.00 
per 100 Ibs. 


F. KNORR & CO., Del Mar, Calif. 

















Threé-banded Italian 


BEES AND QUEENS 


After May 15th 





Apiary for Sale 


Located in the best part of South FLOR- 
IDA as described by Editor Root 
in Gleanings 
On account of death in family I offer for 
sale NEW, all electric five-room bunga- 
low, located on large river, with seawall 
and private dock, fully furnished. New 


honey house, equipped with new Root 
20-frame extractor and pump. 
125 HIVES OF BEES AND ALL 
EQUIPMENT 
Certificate of inspection furnished 
at time of sale. 
New Dodge Pickup with less than 1000 
miles use. All of this can be bought to- 
gether or separately. 


10 or more queens, each ...... $ .40 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen ........ 
3-Ib pkg. with queen ........ 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 


THE HASELMAIER APIARIES 
Mt. Vernon, Ala. 








WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- or et my Sposa, Pin. 
ERS. MENTION GLEANINGS C. Vierhout, Box 1362, Fort yers, a 
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When You Want 


QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


Look at my catalog again before 
you place that order elsewhere. 
We still have large stocks and ship 







Trade Mk. Re most orders the same day as re- 
* U. s. Pat. Oft. ceived. Catalog free if you have 
‘KELLEY—“The Bee Man” — 


THE WALTER T. KELLEY CO., Paducah, Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies 


& deel Brand Capping Melte 











Success is due to the Under the 
Melter Grid feeding. Send for 
printed matter. 


Have decided that I would like to buy 
one of your Senior Brand Capping 
Melters. I used Edwin Stewart's last 
year and it worked fine. 

W. X. Johnson, Port Hope, Mich. 


Manufactured by 
S. P. Hodgson & Sons A. G. Woodman Co., Superior Honey Co. 
New Westminster, B. C. Canada Grand Rapids, Mich. Ogden, Utah 














A New and Better 


Beeswax | Queen Excluder 


Wanted 


We pay the highest prices for I 
good yellow beeswax. i Ae 
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Write for prices and tags. 
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We also have some openings for Bee- Chrysler’s Patented All-Steel Queen Ex- 
keepers who wish to become Dealers. cluder allows maximum bee passage, bet- 
Write for Particulars. ter ventilation, more honey production. 
All metal—no wood, no sharp edges to in- 
W T F | Mf eC jure bees. Solid, durable, electrically weld- 
- |. Faiconer g- Oo. ed throughout. Rust-resisting galvanized 
steel. Easy to remove, will last for years. 

Falconer, N. Y. Write for Circular E-1. 

W. A. Chrysler & Son 

821 Livernois, Detroit, Mich. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS or CHATHAM, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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Fourteen Years of Constant Use 


send you three combs by parcel post 
which have been in continual use fourteen 
years. Combs from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foun- 
dation are the strongest I have been able to 
produce, they came out of the extractor whole 
Never put up a hive without full sheets of this 
foundation. I say this from years of practical 
experience. These combs are not stretched or 
out of shape. I would use Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation if I had to borrow the money 
I have found by test that one two-story colony 
with combs from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Founda- 
tion is worth more than two with combs drawn 
from poor foundation. 

W. C. Vandenberge, Arkansas 


For Everlasting Combs Use Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation 


The cheapest way to get good combs that last a lifetime is to have 
them drawn from Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation above the brood nest in 
a good honeyflow. The slightly higher cost per comb will be paid for many 
times each year in extra production. Combs that sag and stretch and buckle 
are expensive, no matter how little you pay for the foundation. Such combs 
go to the melting pot quickly and this means a double loss! Loss in replace- 
ment of the foundation by the beekeeper and loss in time and honey for the 
bees. Save from the start and use good foundation, Dadant’s Crimp-wired. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Famous Foundations ...... Crimp-wired—Plain—Surplus 
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Colony Odor in Queen Introduction 


By Elmer G. Carr 


Former Apiary Inspector of New Jersey. 


Much of American beekeeping lit- 
erature seems to make _ successful 
queen introduction dependent on her 
acquiring the odor of the colony to 
which she is to be introduced. One 
wonders if this isn’t similar to the oft 
repeated statement that larvae dead 
of AFB is ropy. Perhaps this is true 
in some places, but in New Jersey it 
is a valueless symptom as twenty 
years’ experience in bee inspection 
in that state has shown. 

It may be that in certain stages of 
decay ropiness is in evidence. If this 
is the case I’ve never been able to 
catch it at the right time. How use- 
less then, would this symptom be to 
one quite unfamiliar with the ap- 
pearance of larvae dead of AFB. 

This, admittedly is quite a digres- 
sion, but it seems to be similar to the 
colony-odor theory. One person said, 
“Ropiness”. Others said, ‘Me, too.” 

Perhaps ropiness is a valuable and 
dependable diagnostic symptom in 
some places. It brings to mind that 
some years ago I wrote of the hor- 
rible odor of colonies infected with 
EFB and was quite severely taken 
to task by Wesley Foster of Colorado 
who said there was practically no 
odor to it. To me it’s the most dis- 
gusting of odors. 

However, to get back to colony 
odor and queen introduction, quota- 
tions from English and American 
writers on the subject are of interest. 

Sturges, on page 277 of his book 
“Practical Beekeeping” says, ‘Re- 
cent work would appear to show that 
safety in queen introduction is large- 
ly dependent on the attitude of the 
queen when she first comes in con- 
tact with the bees” * * * “The most 
successful methods of introduction 
are those under which the bees find 
the new queen in a normal state of 


egg laying or whilst in a condition 
under which assistance is necessary”’. 
(Need for feed?) This writer seems 
to disregard entirely the colony odor 
as a factor in queen introduction. 

Another English writer, Wedmore, 
in “A Manual of Beekeeping’’, page 
21, gives no importance to the colo- 
ny odor where he says, “A new 
queen in lay may be introduced di- 
rectly from another colony (stock or 
colony) without any precaution if 
the receiving colony is in a prosper- 
ous state with honey (or feed) coming 
in and the transfer is made straight 
from one colony to another.”’ 

Gilmore, another English writer, 
in his book ‘Practical Bee Breed- 
ing’, pages 168 and 169, rejects the 
colony-odor theory in these words. 
“The accepted theory that governs 
introduction is that the new queen 
will not be accepted until she has 
acquired the odor of the colony 
which she is intended to head. This 
theory the author rejects. It does not 
explain the persistent refusal of a 
stock to accept a new queen although 
she may have been caged in the hive 
long enough to make certain that the 
colony odor has been imparted to 
her. On the other hand, some colo- 
nies will accept a new queen before 
there is any possibility of her having 
acquired the odor of her prospective 
family.” 

It is interesting to note that these 
English writers all disfavor the colo- 
ny-odor theory, whereas when we 
consult some of the American writers 
the colony-odor theory appears to be 
accepted without question. 

In “A BC and X Y Z of Bee Cul- 
ture’, by Root, on page 495, we read, 
“the apiarist is compelled to put the 
queen in a wire cloth cage and con- 
fine her there until she has acquired 
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the same colony odor or individual 
scent as the bees themselves * * * by 
the sense of smell bees distinguish 
their own queen from a new or 
strange one’’. On page 496, Mr. Root 
continues, “the queen to be intro- 
duced must first have acquired the 
colony odor of her new subjects’’. 
Then on page 497 appears a footnote 
reading, “The length of time a queen 
should be confined before being re- 
leased will depend upon whether 
honey is coming in or whether the 
colony is storing’’. 

In “Beekeeping”, Phillips, after 
mentioning the various methods used 
for introducing queens says, page 
453, “Whatever is done the queen 
should acquire the colony odor so 
that the workers will not attack her 
as they normally do strange queens’’. 

Dr. Miller seems to have given but 
slight consideration to the colony 
odor for he says in “Fifty Years 
Among the Bees’, page 254, “I take 
from the nuke the frame on which 
the queen is found, and put frame 
and all in the queenless hive. If this 
is done when honey is yielding there 
is little or no danger provided the 
colony has been queenless long 
enough to be fully conscious of its 
queenlessness. Indeed I have intro- 
duced many queens during the har- 
vest into a colony conscious of its 
queenlessness, by merely taking out 
a frame of brood and dropping the 
queen on the middle of the comb”. 

Doolittle, in his “Scientific Queen 
Rearing’, page 75, writes: “In intro- 
ducing queens it should always be 
borne in mind that a queen taken 
from one hive in the apiary, and in- 
troduced into another, does not re- 
quire one half the care that must be 
given to a queen coming from a dis- 
tance. The reason for this seems to 
be that a queen taken from a hive in 
the same yard is still heavy with eggs 
and will not run around, provoking 
the bees to chase her, as will a queen 
after having been on a long jour- 


%” 


ney. 

Those who advance the colony- 
odor theory will admit that a laying 
queen can be taken from a nuke 
comb and immediately put into a 
colony which has been deprived of 
its queen, and the given queen will 
be accepted except the colony has 
been much stirred up. 


It is also common knowledge that 
when honey is being gathered freely, 
a laying queen from a nuke comb can 
be dropped on the alighting board of 
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a queenless colony and she will be ac- 
cepted. In both cases there is not 
time for the given queen to acquire 
the odor of the colony to which she 
is given. In either case, however, the 
result to the queen would be disas- 
trous were she not laying. 

Perhaps the colony odor should be 
discarded and the odor (?) of a lay- 
ing queen used instead. Or is the 
queen hunger the deciding factor? 

No doubt the most common meth- 
od of queen introduction is the Ben- 
ton cage, especially among those who 
hesitate to handle a queen. 

While no incontrovertible proof is 
offered, it is submitted that the 
queen gets hungry for feed from the 
bees. Although there is candy in the 
cage it is questionable if that can be 
considered normal queen feed. 

Numerous observations have 
shown that if a given queen will re- 
quest feed of the bees, they will not 
refuse it. When they have fed her, 
she is as much at home in that colo- 
ny as though she had been reared 
there. 

In the douse methods of introduc- 
tion, either honey or water, the 
queen is without feed for some time 
and probably asks for it as soon as 
she is cleaned up. In the push-in- 
comb cage, either the plain wire 
cloth box, the one used as a suyple- 
ment to the Benton cage or the more 
elaborate Jay Smith cage, the same 
circumstances prevail with the ad- 
dition that with the Jay Smith cage, 
the queen probably is laying when 
she emerges from the cage. 

Then there is the A. C. Miller 
smoke method, Here also, the queen 
is deprived of feed since the colony 
is so thoroughly disorganized that 
the workers give no attention to the 
queen for a time. No doubt she gets 
hungry and asks for feed as soon as 
a worker will give it. 

The Simmins method admittedly 
is a starvation one. 

It should be borne in mind that a 
queen will show signs of weakness 
from lack of feed sooner or later de- 
pending on whether she is depositing 
eggs. 

The amount of feed needed by a 
laying queen must be enormous 
when it is considered the number of 
eggs produced also the amount neces- 
sary to sustain her physical activities. 

Failure to differentiate between 
the laying queen and a non-laying 
one when applying any plan of intro- 

(Continued on page 341) 
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Old Taylor 
is Growing 


Up 


By Clarence Tontz 
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Lynn Taylor and a few of the men getting a truckload of 
honey. Although the day was hot, two dozen acid screens 
were kept in action. All of Taylor’s bees are top supered. 


Old Taylor is the name you will 
see on the honey he sells. But there 
is nothing old about L. D. Taylor, an 
Oklahoman, who is Iowa’s most ex- 
tensive beekeeper. 

He operates 3300 colonies of bees. 
He maintains a fleet of ten trucks. 
He has the finest honey house I have 
ever seen. . . But let’s go back to 
the beginning. 

Around Chandler, Oklahoma, Tay- 
lor, as a youth, kept bees for several 
years until he discovered that that 
was about all he was doing—just 
keeping them. Subsequently he be- 
came a school teacher, Later he be- 
gan buying and selling honey to Ok- 
lahoma folks who, like he, found it 
hard to produce because of drouths. 

Taylor had heard wondrous tales 
about the clover belt. Around 1930 
he ventured up into Iowa to look 
around for a possible location. At 
Harlan he stopped at a service sta- 
tion. The station attendant, Taylor 
had heard, was a small beekeeper. 

“This looks like a pretty good bee 
country,” Taylor said, in effect, to 
the attendant, “what can a good col- 
ony produce here?” 

“About 300 pounds,” 
casual reply. 

Louie Hinkleman, the station at- 
tendant, who related his first meet- 
ing with Taylor, said it required “a 
lot of talk” to convince Taylor that 
he was serious. Anyway, Taylor un- 
doubtedly figured that if Louie could 
get a colony to produce 300 pounds 
of honey then he would be a handy 
man to have around. Taylor hired 
him a few years later and he is still 
there. 

Finding a suitable location around 


came the 


Harlan, Taylor brought up what bees 
he had from Oklahoma. He bought 
out several beekeepers in Texas and 
hauled the bees into Iowa by truck. 

Before moving them from Texas 
each colony was divided. Screens 
were placed on both the top and bot- 
tom of each hive body. The five 
frames in each hive were held over 
to one side by two nails driven into 
the hive wall, one against each end 
bar of the innermost frame. If the 
weather was hot during the long trip, 
the bees were liberally sprayed with 
water at a service station once or 
twice a day. The best method of pro- 
viding for the bees, however, was to 
keep moving day and night. Only 
brief stops were made for refueling 
both the drivers and the truck. 

Pullman de Luxe 

The sleeping problem was well in 
hand. When one driver began to get 
drowsy he simply turned the wheel 
over to his companion and retired to 
an upper berth with a soft mattress. 
This upper berth was simply an ob- 
long framework covered with taut 
canvas. Underneath the mattress two 
bolts protruded through a 2x4 plank 
into the metal top of the cab. It was 
removed easily and quickly. Your 
eyes aching and heavy with sleep, 
your muscles cramped, this berth is 
truly comfort plus. I know—lI’ve 
been there. 

Does it pay to haul bees such long 
distances? Taylor became convinced 
that it is cheaper to buy package 
bees for increase. Among the many 
mishaps that occurred on the long 
trips here are a few that would con- 
vince anyone that all was not clear 
sailing. 
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One day in 1936 Taylor sat in the 
cab beside a new man whom he had 
hired a short time before. The truck 
carried 100 colonies of bees. Two 
other beemen were resting in the 
upper berth. The high-loaded truck 
suddenly swerved, and turned over 
on its side in a shallow ditch. 

Bees by the thousands, irritated by 
the heat, poured out of demolished 
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hives. None of the men were injured 
but all were stung mercilessly as they 
fled from the truck. Motorists 
stopped to view the wreck. Their 
curiosity was quickly satisfied by 
the raging bees. The smokers were 
on the underside of the truck. Taylor 
went into Tulsa, Oklahoma, and 
bought a smoker and some veils. The 
bees remaining on the truck were 
beginning to suffocate from the ter- 


The big semi-trailer with 6 
tons of honey in shallow su- 
pers arrives in Oklahoma 
with no mishaps, but is 
stranded by a flood in east- 
ern Oklahoma. 


rific heat. They were quickly un- 
loaded into the pasture along the 
highway. The screens were pried 
open and the bewildered bees 
crawled out onto the parched 
ground. Some absconded, clustering 
on fence posts. Undaunted, Taylor 
ordered the truck repaired as quick- 
ly as possible. Meantime the hives, 
where possible, were repaired. The 


Owen and Jess arrive in 
Harlan for a couple loads of 
honey. One truck is carried 
by the other for economy. 
Also the men can take turns 
sleeping on a mattress which 
is underneath the rider truck. 


next day the truck was again rolling 
toward Iowa with its cargo. 

Once Taylor bought a truckload of 
bees from a beeman in Texas and 
started out for the build-up location 


Front view of the old and 
new honey houses combined. 
In this driveway, partly 
closed by the large door, hon- 
ey from the yards is unload- 
ed. The truck drives in. A 
“drawbridge” which is level 
with the truck bed is lowered 
and the supers of honey 
mounted on the “stools” are 
wheeled in by means of a 
special built truck that slides 
in under the elevated “stools” 
and raises up the load by 
means of a foot lever. 


a few miles away. It began to rain, 
hard. Going down a soggy hill the 
truck almost got stuck. Once at the 
bottom the men were congratulating 
themselves on getting down the hill 
safely when out of the brush walked 
a native who flatly ordered the truck 
turned around ‘‘and go back the way 
you came. They ain’t goin’ to be no 
bees on my property”. 
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Taylor tactfully explained to the 
fellow who apparently hadn’t heard 
of southern hospitality, that since he 
almost got stuck coming down the 
hill it was a good bet that they 


The ideal honey house is one 
that looks nice and in which 
the greatest amount of honey 
can be handled in a given 
time by a certain number of 
men with the least amount 
of backstrain and cleaning 
up. This honey house proba- 
bly approaches the ideal as 
closely as in others in the 
United States. 


couldn't go back up. The native final- 
ly reluctantly agreed to let the bees 
remain until the road had dried off 
a bit. 


One of the 7 trucks used for 
supplying honey to grocers 
in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and Kansas. In the 
early days of his business 
Taylor realized the _ trade 
name “Old Taylor” used by 
a liqueur company was fa- 
miliar to the public. Al- 
though he had no interest in 
liqueur (Taylor is temperate) 
he knew the trade name “Old 
Taylor” would better sell his 
honey and, too, it could be 
copyrighted. 





The writer worked for Taylor in 
°36. An old jalopy of a truck carried 
us between the out-yards. A former 
livery barn served as a honey house. 
One late model truck hauled bees up 
from Texas and honey to Oklahoma. 

A Modern Extracting Plant 

Going to Oklahoma from a sum- 


One unit of Taylor’s 3300 
colonies. All hives are paint- 
ed with aluminum. In Iowa 
Shade is required, otherwise 
the colonies are apt to melt 
down in the hot summer. In 
Wisconsin this seldom occurs. 


mer in Wisconsin the writer dropped 
in on the Taylors at Harlan. What a 
change in four years! Beside the old 
honey house stood a new one 

The new honey house is a two-story 
affair with high ceilings to accommo- 
date high stacks of supers. Four ex- 
tractors take care of the honey from 
3300 colonies. Each extractor is run 





An out-yard packed (for 
the winter. The colonies are 
packed in pairs with straw 
and tar paper. This method 
is inexpensive and efficient, 
comparatively speaking. 
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e of Taylors 4 extractors with 
motor above. Note the “stools” 
hauling supers of honey which 
in the background. 





Lynn Taylor (with boots) in action. Heavy leather aprons are won 
In fact that is about the only way by the men when handling honey 
he is ever seen—in action. A hust- The aprons not only keep th 
ling and efficient beeman from the clothes from getting sticky bu 





me 





word go, he has charge of the bee save wear on the clothes by shar 


work in Iowa. 


by a motor attached to a small plat- 
form directly above. One of the ex- 
tractors is used to extract the honey 
from the cappings which are caught 
in baskets (supers with a heavy 
screen bottom), as they fall from the 
uncapping machine. 

As shown in the pictures the whole 
unit is built on a slope. Honey, which 
is heavy, no matter what flavor, liter- 
ally flows through the sloping units 
with a minimum of back-breaking 
lifting. A loading dock is located at 
the back lower side of the building. 

Modern plumbing enables the men 
to easily keep “things washed up’”’. 
The section of floor near the extrac- 
tors is punched full of holes, like 
Swiss cheese. A half-inch auger hole 
pierced the wooden floor about ev- 
ery four square inches. “Why the 
holes?”’ I asked Oscar Talley, one of 
the extracting men whose Arkansas 
accent hasn’t been hurt a bit by the 
northern climate. 

“When we all clean up,” he re- 
plied, ‘‘we all don’t want to push the 
water all over the place to get it 
down one drain. This saves a lot of 
time’. 

A metal shelving underneath the 
floor catches and drains the water. 

A washroom, toilet, and shower 
are built in one corner of the ground 
floor. 

A steel locker with individual 
compartments holds the mens’ (about 
15 of them) veils, lunch pails, etc. 
For information at a glance, names 
of the out-yards and the number of 
colonies in each yard is neatly let- 
tered on a large blackboard. Oppo- 
site the name of each apiary is a rec- 
ord of work done at that particular 


super edges. 


time of the season. When one phase 
of work is finished the records are 
simply erased and notes on the new 
phase of work are jotted down daily, 
such as the number of supers taken 
from each yard, or perhaps the yards 
inspected. 

Permanent records are kept on a 
chart in a glass case nearby. A small 
blackboard is used as a memoran- 
dum for certain tasks to be done. 

Taylor has expanded fast in the 
past few years. Some beemen shud- 
der at swift expansion. One is apt to 
lose control, they say. We don’t know 
how much Taylor plans to expand, 
but we do know that as far as he has 
gone, he has things well under con- 
trol. Taylor, with the help of his 
brother, Lynn, and two beemen who 
have been with him since almost the 
beginning in Iowa, Clarence Dunham 
and Louie Hinkleman, has expanded 
fast but capably. Also from the score 
of beemen employed by Taylor, 
many helpful methods are utilized. 

The success of expansion in com- 
mercial beekeeping lies in the build- 
ing up of a reliable market. Taylor 
has always kept his market demands 
at fair prices ahead of his own pro- 
duction. He sells many tons of honey 
produced by other beekeepers. 

Lynn Taylor and several of the 
men were preparing to go out and 
inspect some of the yards. The writer 
was given a veil from the locker and 
climbed into the big truck. We drove 
about 25 miles to the first out-yard. 
Finally arriving, the men lighted up 
their smokers, stuck an extra hunk 
of burlap in their hip pockets and 
began work. 

(ContinueG on page 338) 
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Bee Legends 


By. Bro. Stephen Babek 


*The story of beekeeping goes 
back far beyond the ages of written 
history. The competent management 
of bees whether they were wild or 
domesticated stocks were evidently 
carried out on a very large scale 
even in very early days. England in 
ancient Celtic poems was often al- 
luded to as the Isle of Honey. Mead, 
a drink which takes much honey in 
its manufacture, was then drunk by 
everyone, poor or rich: therefore 
honey must have been plentiful in 
those ancient days. Pythias of Mar- 
seilles, a sailor who lived 300 years 
before the birth of our Lord, visited 
Britain, and observed that the inhab- 
itants’ favorite drink was made with 
honey and wheat. 

The Britons may have domesticat- 
ed bees, or they may have been con- 
tent with subduing wild bees to get 
the honey. But we know that the 
Romans kept bees in tall narrow 
skeps made of wattled osier or 
stitched barley stalks, which they 
placed among the fruit trees in their 
Italian gardens. The observations of 
the Roman writer, Virgil, on bee life 
and beekeeping sufficed Burope until 
about 200 years ago. 

The Saxons, after settling down in- 
to an agricultural people, became ex- 
pert beekeepers who seem to have 
had bee farms all over England, for 
we find many place names of Saxon 
origin associated with bees or honey. 

So important were these small in- 
sects and their products in medieval 
days that there was special legisla- 
tion concerning them. King Alfred, 
for instance, made a law that when 
a man’s bees swarmed he must clash 
metals or ring bells to let his neigh- 
bors know that he was about to fol- 
low and claim them. The memory of 
this law still survives in country dis- 
tricts where cottagers clash saucepan 
lids or tin trays together, claiming 
that the noise causes the swarm to 
settle. 

In England, as in many other 
countries, rents in medieval times 
were often paid with a given weight 
of honey annually, but it was not un- 
til two years after the Magna Charta 
was signed that Henry III ordained 


*By F. M. Verall—Condensed from “The 
Catholic Fireside’. Taken from “‘The Cath- 
Olic Digest”. 
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“that every person shall have the 
honey which shall be found in his 
woods”. This must have been a great 
boon to hundreds of people, since 
sugar was not brought to England 
until the 16th century. 

In the middle ages the unexpected 
hovering of bees over an individual 
was thought to betoken future great- 
ness. For example, when St. Ambrose 
was in his cradle a swarm of bees ap- 
peared, and thus encouraged the de- 
lighted beholders to foretell the in- 
fant’s future eloquence. 

Bees have several patron saints. 
Cornwall claimed St. Bartholomew, 
and there it is declared that the hon- 
ey should be taken on his feast day in 
August. Brittany places a little medal 
of St. Benedict in each hive. France, 
as a whole, considers St. Medard, a 
bishop of Noyon in the 6th century, 
as the special guardian of bees. 

Whether St. David of Wales actu- 
ally handled bees himself or depu- 
tized the work, we know not, but we 
do know that bees were kept at the 
monastery of Glyn Rosen, the “Vale 
of Roses’, St. David’s favorite mon- 
astery among the 12 houses that he 
founded. 

A charming tale is told of a young 


beemaster, St. Domnoc, who was 
much beloved by St. David. After 
some years in the Vale of Roses, 


St. Domnoc was ordered to go to Ire- 
land. Three times he unsuccessfully 
sought to elude a swarm of bees 
which tried to accompany him. Then 
he went to St. David and asked to 
take the bees to Ireland. As the bees 
had evidently made up their minds 
to go with their master, St. David 
blessed the young beekeeper and 
prophesied that bees would flourish 
in Ireland but would diminish in the 
Vale of Roses. 

In an Aisne country at the present 
time devout beekeepers have wax 
from their own hives made into ta- 
pers and blessed on Candlemas Day. 
Then they are kept carefully, and 
used only when a member of the 
family dies. In Saone-et-Loire bee- 
masters light a candle to our Lady 
on Rogation Day as a prayer that 
their bees shall prosper. Country 
folk say that bees hum loudly in hon- 
or of the Holy Child at midnight on 
Christmas Eve. 
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The Serious if not Alarming Destruc- 
tion of Bees by Poison 


A Hopeful Solution of the Problem 
By E. R. Root 


As pointed out elsewhere in this is- 
sue, page 318, there is a problem con- 
fronting the beekeeper and the fruit 
grower that has reached serious pro- 
portions. While for many years bees 
have been destroyed in countless 
numbers by poisonous sprays in the 
fruit-growing regions, such destruc- 
tion has become infinitely worse 
since arsenates have been distributed 
in the form of dust. Arsenicals in 
dusts blown from the ground were 
bad enough but when airplanes were 
used to scatter the dust from an ele- 
vation whole apiaries of bees were 
destroyed in a single night. Cattle 
were killed also from eating grass 
and cover crops under the trees dust- 
ed. 

The situation has been made still 
worse by the use of arsenicals to kill 
noxious insects on other farm crops. 

Fortunately some of this destruc- 
tion can be mitigated or avoided al- 
together by giving the bee owners 
advance notice so that the bees can 
be moved from the areas to be dust- 
ed. In some cases also beekeepers 
have moved from these areas perma- 
nently 

But there is still another solution 
as pointed out on page 318 in this 
issue and that is, in the form of re- 
pellents mixed with the arsenical 
sprays or dusts. Government labora- 
tories have been testing out organic 
substitutes for arsenic mixtures that 
will kill the codling moth but not the 
bees. (See Gleanings, page 358 for 
June, 1940.) Some work has been 
done in a preliminary way that gives 
us hope that the authorities can still 
kill the noxious insects and yet save 
the bees. Such a solution would be 
welcomed by all parties concerned 

Some work done in Canada and 
England may point the way toward 
one or more repellents or substitutes 
which if they do not entirely succeed 
may be effective enough to save 
many millions of bees 

The most informative discussion 
on this problem that we have seen 
appears in the March issue of The 
Bee World, page 23. It shows that 
there has been gross ignorance on 
the part of the fruit grower and the 


beekeeper, if not on the part of en- 
tomologists themselves who have 
commonly held that there is no 
danger of poisoning bees after the 
petals have fallen. If that is not true 
the use of arsenicals may kill bees at 
any time during the season. 

The important part of the discus- 
sion is the hope that repellents or 
substitutes have been found that may 
be partially effective. At this point 
we cannot do better than to quote di- 
rect the above mentioned article in 
The Bee World: 


POISONING OF HONEYBEES 
By C. G. Butler 


Bee Research Laboratory, Rothamsted 
Experimental Station. 

A number of cases of poisoning of colo- 
nies of honeybees by orchard spraying have 
been brought to my notice this season. The 
opportunity has also been taken of making 
a few preliminary investigations on this im- 
portant subject. Since many questions have 
been sent to Rothamsted, it might be use- 
ful to publish a few notes. 

In general what little information I have 
so far been able to collect is in complete 
agreement with that obtained by C. B 
Gooderham, of Canada, and his assistants 
(Apple pollination studies in the Annapolis 
Valley, N. S. Canada, 1928-1932, Dom. Can 
Dept. Agric. Bull. 162 New Series, Section 
V). The conclusions reached in this paper, 
and supported so far by our own prelimi- 
nary observations in this country, are:— 

(1) Under orchard conditions it would 
appear that arsenic in the form of lead or 
calcium arsenate is the main source of bee 
poisoning in the usual insecticidal and 
fungicidal spray mixtures used today. 

(2) Even sulphur alone may cause trou- 
ble, though not to the same degree as that 
caused by the above chemicals. 

(3) Clear evidence of repulsion from cop- 
per sulphate, lime sulphur and nicotine 
has been obtained from tests under con- 
trolled conditions by Gooderham and my- 
self; but, under orchard conditions this re- 
pulsion appears to be temporary and does 
not prevent serious losses from occurring 
at times. 

(4) The sign of arsenical poisoning is 
partial or complete paralysis and is first 
evidenced by numbers of “crawlers” ap- 
pearing in front of the hive. The bees tend 
to congregate on the alighting board and 
ground in front of the hive. The abdomen 
becomes greatly distended. Dysentery ap- 
pears, followed by the death of the adult 
bees concerned. This is in severe cases 
followed by the death of the larvae. 

(5) Symtoms of sulphur poisoning are 
similar but usually less severe. 

(6) Neither Gooderham nor myself have 
as yet come across clear cases of either 
copper or nicotine poisoning under field 
conditions 

(7) It should be realised that the pres- 
ence of some arsenic in the body of a bee 
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(precautions have been taken to make cer 
tain that its external surface was arsenic- 
free) does not necessarily indicate that 
poisoning has occurred. But, if the internal 
arsenic content is greater than 0.00005 mg. 
of arsenic per bee, poisoning has probably 
occurred. If it is over 0.0008 mg. poisoning 
has definitely occurred. : 

From a general review of the data avail- 
able we can, I consider, tentatively con- 
clude:— a ; 

(a) All sprays containing arsenicals are 
dangerous when applied during bloom. 

(b) Only sprays or dusts containing ar- 
senic result in dead brood. 

(c) The most powerful bee-poison ap- 
pears to be sulphur-lead arsenate in dust 
form. 

(d) In general it appears true to say that 
less mortality results from sprays and 
dusts containing copper or nicotine as an 
ingredient together with the arsenical. 

(e) Sulphur dust free from other chemi- 
cals may cause death of bees, but it is un- 
likely that this occurs to any extent in the 
field. 

(f) Observations, supplemented by chem- 
ical analyses, indicate that the greatest 
poisoning usually occurs just previous to 
and just after main bloom. On the other 
hand no time from May-August is com- 
pletely safe. 

(g) Weather conditions have an import- 
ant bearing on the incidence of poisoning. 
Very severe poisoning has been noted even 
when the weather is cool and wet, and 
many of the worst cases have taken place 
following brief bursts of fine weather in- 
tervening between periods of broken weath- 
er. On the other hand, attempts to secure 
poisoning by placing a few hives in an 
orchard, sprayed or dusted with the most 
deadly mixtures when the weather was op- 
timum for flight, have sometimes resulted 
in failure. Several factors may account for 
this:— 

1. Bees, after several days confine- 
ment, greedily seek moisture from pois- 
on-covered leaves, petals and herbage 
growing beneath trees. 

2. During confinement stores become 
depleted and at the first opportunity bees 
are very active in collecting new stores 
near at hand, resulting in much pois- 
oned pollen being brought in. 

3. During the periods of weather fa- 
vourable to flight, poisoned pollen may 
be collected but not consumed, and this 
may be fed upon during periods of con- 
finement. 

(h) The main source of poisoning of bees 
and brood is clearly poisoned pollen, but 
under certain conditions drop-water from 
sprayed leaves, petals or herbage growing 
in the orchard may be a very important 
factor. Some writers mention nectar, but 
chemical analysis show little evidence of 
this being a source of poisoning. 

(i) Many of the poison sprays remain on 
the trunks of the trees for a very consid- 
erable time (May-August), and though dry 
in dry weather, naturally become wet after 
rain or heavy dew. Bees seem attracted to 
tree trunks as a source of water and so pick 
up the poison long after spraying. 

(j) It is often assumed that poison ap- 
plied to the fruit-bloom is the chief cause 
of loss. This is not the case. Severe cases of 
poisoning before and during bloom are oft- 
en (this was very true in this country this 
season) attributable te poison obtained 
from dandelion bloom, on which poison has 
fallen, growing in or near the orchard. 

(k) Strong colonies often exhibit the 
most severe poisoning. 

From the foregoing I think we may 
rightly suggest that:— 
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1. Bees should not be placed in orch- 
ards until the early varieties are in bloom 
after the application of sprays applied 
during the “pink” bud stage. 

2. Bees should be taken away before 
the beginning of the “Calyx” spray—i.e., 
directly after petal fall. 

3. Owners of orchards should be asked, 
whenever possible, and certainly when- 
ever they hire colonies of bees for polli- 
nation, not to dust or spray open blossom. 
It should, however, be realised by bee- 
keepers that, as happened this season, 
sometimes the blossoms open at a much 
greater rate than usual, in which case the 
orchardist may be late with his spraying 
and, if he does not want to lose his 
crop, he has to spray at a time unfavour- 
able to the bees. This rarely happens, 
but when it does it is, I consider, still 
debatable as to whether the spraying or 
the pollination effected by the bees is the 
more important. 

4. The provision of adequate and cor- 
rectly constituted drinking water (see 
Butler, C. G., Bee Craft, 21, 1939, 266 and 
314; Bee World, 20, 1939, 119 and 130; 
British Bee Journal, 68, 1939, 206 and 
454; Scottish Beekeeper, 15, 1939, 98 and 
154), in the apiary is suggested as a pos- 
sible method of helping to keep bees 
from collecting poisoned water from tree 
trunks, etc. 

(1) Work is being done in an attempt to 
find various substances which act as repel- 
lents to bees and which can be added to 
sprays without spoiling their effects. This 
appears to be a hopeful line of enquiry. 

(m) Other work is being done, notably in 
America, to discover satisfactory alterna- 
tive sprays and dusts which are not harm- 
ful to bees. This may prove successful 
eventually, but it is, in my opinion, un- 
likely to bear fruit in the near future. 

(n) Derris and_Pyrethrum dusts or sprays 
have been shoWn in our preliminary ex- 
periments to be relatively harmless to bees, 
except, of course, when they come into di- 
rect contact with the bee’s body, acting in 
the same way as “Flit’” which is, I believe, 
composed of these substances in suspension 
in alcohol, etc. It is unlikely that even if 
collected as “pollen” and fed to larvae they 
would cause much damage. 

In conclusion, it seems to me that most 
of the trouble caused periodically to bee- 
beepers by poison sprays is due mainly to 
unfortunate weather conditions, and sec- 
ondly to lack of knowledge on the part of 
fruit-growers. The spreading of accurate 
knowledge on this subject by beekeepers 
would seem to be very desirable, coupled 
with friendly co-operation with fruit-grow- 
ers and farmers. I am convinced that very 
much more could be done in the latter way, 
and would bring nothing but good to the 
beekeeper and the grower. I feel that this 
is particularly important at the present 
time. Research is still very necessary on 
this subject, since little work has yet been 
done in this country, and to generalise 
from work done in other countries, often 
under entirely different climatic conditions, 
is dangerous. Such research is being carried 
out at Rothamsted, and the results obtained 
will be made known both to beekeepers 
and to growers through their journals. Bee- 
keepers can rest assured that this import- 
ant subject is not being neglected. It will 
be most helpful if any beekeepers who, 
next season, suspect that any of their colo- 
nies are suffering from the effects of pois- 
on spraying will get into touch with me 
immediately, sending if possible samples of 
brood, freshly stored pollen, and “crawling” 
adult bees from the colonies concerned. 
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Three Strikes---but not Out!! 


By E. Finn 


In my two previous articles in 
Gleanings, March, 1939 and May, 
1940, I wrete of the troubles of my 
first two years in beekeeping. These 
articles came to my mind at once 
when, as I examined my three win- 
tered-over double brood chamber 
colonies in the spring of 1940, I 
found the lower brood chamber in 
all three colonies thick with mold 
and dead bees. And smell, did it?— 
why, in imagination I can smell it 
now. It looked as though I was get- 
ting off to a good start for another 
record year of hard luck. 

Well, anyway, I scraped off as 
much of the mold and dead bees as 
possible, noted that the queens had 
begun to lay and that they still had 
a considerable quantity of stores, 
closed them up and replaced the tar 
paper packing to await more settled 
weather. 

I had ordered six two-pound pack- 
ages from the South for delivery on 
April 20, but, as most beekeepers 
know, the package bee season in 1940 
was very late owing to cool weather 
in the South and I was therefore 
lucky to get the bees on April 27. 
This turned out to be just as well be- 
cause spring was late here too. 

The method of introduction I had 
used in 1940 was satisfactory so I de- 
cided to try it again. This called for 
gorging the bees with syrup, remov- 
ing the screen from one side of the 
shipping cage, shaking the bees into 
the hive, and releasing the queen at 
once. With, “Good luck to you, sis- 
ter’, I let all the live queens run out 
on the tops of the frames and down 
the sides of the combs to meet the 
workers. I say “all the live queens” 
because two of the six had arrived 





dead, much to my annoyance, but 
after all I have been through in bee- 
keeping I always expect the worst, 
so I am getting hardened to it now. 

These two queens were replaced 
by the shipper, of course, but it left 
these colonies without queens for a 
week. It gave me a queer feeling in- 
side to notice how the instant each 
queen ran on the top of a frame and 
started to go down the side of the 
comb all the worker bees turned, as 
one, to face in her direction. 

Spring, as I say, was late and to 
avoid chilled brood which my three 
packages got in 1939, I installed 
these six in a vacant barn with the 
sliding door half open. This worked 
fine and it was certainly a wise move 
because the weather stubbornly re- 
fused to warm up for several days 
and when it did it began to rain. For 
two weeks it was cloudy or raining 
nearly every day and the dandelion 
flow had to be called off. This made 
feeding necessary which, to my mind, 
is a nuisance at any time. I had 
saved over eight frames of honey 
from 1939 but they soon used that up 
and I had to fall back on sugar syrup. 

I had a brilliant idea that seemed 
just the thing for encouraging the six 
colonies in the barn in their brood- 
rearing. It seemed to me that if I set 
up a kind of feeder a few feet from 
the hive the bees could go to the 
feeder and back to their hives re- 
gardless of the weather outside and 
the queens would think there was a 
record honey flow on and would fill 
their hives with brood so that when 
the time came to put them out-of- 
doors the colonies would be very 
strong. This was such a good idea 
that there was only one thing wrong 


Left: The old barn in which the packages 
were kept. The sliding door was left about 
half open. 

Below: Three colonies in the barn facing 
the door. 
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with it. The bees wouldn’t venture 
out of their hives unless the sun was 
shining through the door! Oh, well, 
it was an idea, anyway! 

“Spring” continued to drag on in 
a half-hearted sort of way with rain 
about five days out of every seven 
and strong cool winds the rest of the 
time. The bees became just as “fed 
up” as the keeper and started to su- 
persede their queens, which went on 
most of the summer. Whenever I 
opened a hive it was about a 50-50 
chance on whether I found a live 
queen in it or not. 

As usual, I was “financially em- 
barrassed” in the spring, and when 
at last I was able to purchase some 
more equipment in June, I had to 
assemble it as quickly as possible. I 
wanted the part of the barn in which 
I had the package bees for the pur- 
pose of assembling the equipment so 
on June 8 I put the four colonies 
which were now left, after supersed- 
ing and the resultant necessary 
“doubling up’’, out in the apiary be- 
hind the barn with the three win- 
tered-over colonies. This, of course, 
was done in the evening after flying 
had practically ceased for the day. 
Then I closed the barn door so the 
bees would not be able to find their 
former location. 

I went on with assembling the 
equipment and was just beginning to 
get to the point where I Had enough 
made up to take care of my seven 
colonies for a while when out of a 
clear sky, so to speak, I received a 
letter from the shipper down South 
that, seeing I had had such miserable 
luck with the first six packages he 
had sent me, he was dispatching five 
more forthwith, gratis, “‘buckshee”’ 
and for nothing! ! They would arrive 
in a day or two!! 

Well, I sat down with what I fond- 
ly imagined was a worried look and 
tried to figure out whether to jump 
for joy or burst into tears. I knew 
very well that I hadn’t enough hives 
to put them in when they arrived 
and if we should happen to have a 
normal honey flow I would be very 
hard pressed later on for supers. 
“What’ll I do now,” I asked. Nobody 
had any bright ideas so I had to find 
the way out myself. 

“First and foremost,” I said, ‘“‘we 
need hive bodies. If we put them in 
the barn where the others were they 
won’t need painting.” 

So I made up five more hive bod- 
ies. “Now,” I thought, “if I don’t 
have the hives full of something, the 
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bees will probably build a comb of 
their own in the empty space’’, just 
as they did in 1938 when they built 
in a shipping cage I had in a hive. In 
the limited time at my disposal, I 
couldn’t stop to make up fifty 
frames, so I made up ten, which 
took long enough, and put two in 
each of the five hive bodies. Later I 
filled the spaces temporarily with 
crumpled newspaper, until I could 
find time to make up the other forty 
frames. 

“Now we need some hive floors,” 
said I to me, ‘‘where are you going to 
get five hive floors in a hurry?” I 
thought about it for a while, then I 
uncovered my circular saw and cut 
some wood into one inch square 
pieces about twenty-two inches long. 
In the barn on one side is a low plat- 
form which was used in days gone 
by to facilitate the loading of vege- 
tables on a truck and it was on this 
platform that I had had three of the 
previous six colonies. This time I 
nailed the one inch square strips of 
wood on the platform, each 165%” 
apart and another at the back, and 
voila!—hive floors! 

“How about covers?” said I. I 
went along to the grocery store and 
“cadged”’ two large cartons. These 
were cut up at the corners so that I 
then had some large pieces of flat 
double-faced corrugated cardboard. 
I placed one of these over each hive 
and two heavy blocks of wood to 
hold them down. Inasmuch as the 
hives were inside the barn they 
couldn’t get wet. After all this I went 
home and sat down with a book to 
give my ‘‘overheated”’ brain a rest. 

On June 13 the five packages ar- 
rived and all the queens were alive 
on introduction. This made twelve 
colonies I had in all, but some of the 
queens of the first lot weren’t doing 
very well. One had become a drone 
layer and had to be “liquidated”? and 
another was almost black except for 
part of her abdomen, which made it 
appear that her offspring would not 
be of the best. 

For several weeks I spent all of 
my spare time making up equipment 
as fast as I could and I had quite a 
time keeping ahead of the bees. The 
weather was very uncertain and the 
bees started queen cells the moment 
they were a little bit cramped for 
space. 

One evening I went up to my api- 
ary intending to give a colony a su- 
per which I had just made up and 
which was needed rather badly when 
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I was informed one of the colonies 
had swarmed and was now resting 
on the old apple tree above the hive! 
I had never even seen a swarm in 
my life before and only had a hazy 
idea of what one was expected to do 
under the circumstances so I rushed 
home and consulted my library. 

Feeling re-assured with my new 
knowledge, I returned to the scene 
of operations, set up another tem- 
porary hive in the barn, all the pack- 
ages having been removed some time 
before, borrowed a_ step-ladder, 
placed it below the swarm, donned 
my bee veil and gloves, and sallied 
forth boldly with a bushel basket in 
my left hand and a nice big stick in 
my right, determined to find out if 
what the bee books said about hiving 
swarms was “on the level’! 

Fortunately the swarm was fairly 
low and I was able to reach it easily. 
A few hard knocks on the branch 
just above the swarm and most of 
the bees fell into the bushel basket 
which I was holding under it. Then 
I dropped the stick and ran like blaz- 
es to the make-shift hive and dumped 
the bees in. The whole thing was so 
easy and over so quickly that I was 
taking the step-ladder back about 
fifteen minutes after I had borrowed 
it. For once, everything had gone 
just like it said in the books! 

A few evenings later I was in- 
formed that there was another 
swarm in the tree! Well, in imagina- 
tion I could see old Mother Nature 
kneeling on my chest and saying, 


Below: “Six on the north side, packed in twos.” 


Right: The writer, February, 1941, and the old 
apple tree above the apiary. 
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“You will quit, won’t you?” “No,” I 
said, “I won’t.” This swarm was a 
little higher but I wasn’t beaten yet. 
I fixed up another hive, in the api- 
ary this time, placed a wooden pack- 
ing case under the apple tree and 
climbed up with the same equipment 
as before. A few heavy knocks with 
the stick and I jumped from the tree 
to the packing case to the ground, 
nearly spilling the bees in the pro- 
cess, ran over to the new hive and 
dumped the bees in. Lots of fun! 

A few days later, July 7 to be ex- 
act, I was in the apiary when I heard 
a strong humming noise and the air 
was quickly filling with bees. Around 
and around the apiary they flew and 
then I noticed they were coming 
from a hive in one corner. I had nev- 
er seen a swarm emerge before but 
I decided that’s what was happening 
so I went over and lifted the cover, 
thinking that the disturbance might 
stop the swarming. Gradually the 
commotion subsided but somehow 
there didn’t seem to be as many bees 
in that hive as there had been in the 
air. This made me suspicious so I 
looked up and, sure enough, another 
swarm in the old apple tree! There 
was once some talk of chopping the 
old tree down because it never bears 
any fruit and is dying gradually but 
I think we had better leave it there 
to hang my swarms on! 

It was about 1 P. M. and I decided 
if I didn’t get home soon I would be 
strongly criticized for being late for 
dinner and as the other two swarms 
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had stayed in the tree several hours 
I decided to take a chance and leave 
it until after dinner. After dinner, 
sure enough—it was not there! 
Henceforth I catch my swarms when 
the catching is good, dinner or no 
dinner. 

Well, it seemed a good idea to have 
a look at the hive from which the 
swarm had issued as I was told that 
the two previous swarms had seemed 
to come from the same corner, al- 
though it wasn’t certain that they 
had come from the same hive. I 
found numerous advanced queen 
cells, which I cut out and then I 
found a queen. Three frames farther 
on there was another queen. I took 
one of these queens out, along with 
three frames, and put them in a hive 
of their own. They did fairly well for 
a few weeks and then the queen be- 
came a drone layer. The other queen 
was golden in color but during the 
next week I was told there was an- 
other swarm and the next time I ex- 
amined this colony I found a black 
queen. The only explanation of this 
I have been able to think of is that 
I had overlooked the black one and 
the golden one had swarmed out but 
I thought the colony was already too 
weak to swarm again. 

Things went on haphazardly with 
queens superseding or becoming 
drone layers for some time. A bee- 
keeper located about fifty miles 
away said he was having somewhat 
similar experiences due to the unus- 
ual season. Bees were swarming with 
plenty of room above, brood cham- 
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bers were packed with honey leaving 
the queens no room to lay, and gold- 
enrod was beginning to bloom before 
the sweet clover had finished. 

It took until the third week of 
August to get the honey capped suf- 
ficiently to extract and then I only 
got three supers. Two of these were 
from two of the over-wintered colo- 
nies and the other from one of the 
first shipment of packages. As we 
had only about a hundred pounds, 
there didn’t seem to be any need for 
any elaborate extracting equipment 
so we used the same methods as last 


year (see “Beginner’s Luck— and 
All Bad!’’, Gleanings, April, 1940) 


only we didn’t have nearly as much 
trouble because we had a better idea 
of what we were trying to do. 

About October 20th we packed 
the hives for winter. After all the 
superseding, replacing, swarming, 
drone-laying queens, and doubling- 
up there turned out to be eleven col- 
onies to be packed. Six on the north 
side were packed in twos with a full 
super of honey above the brood 
chamber, two others being rather 
weak were packed side by side in 
single chambers and the remaining 
three, two strong colonies and a 
weak one, were packed together, the 
two strong ones on the outside and 
the weak one in a single chamber in 
the middle. 

After my article “‘Beginner’s Luck 
—and All Bad’’ was published last 
year I received a letter from a read- 
er ’way down in Kansas, advising 

(Continued on page 344) 








Bee on the wing, poised before an apple blossom. (Enlarged from 16 m.m. Kodachrome.) 


There is no more beautiful sight than that of a bee poised like a humming bird 
“combing” the pollen from the hairs on the back and scraping the accumulation off with 
the stiff bristles forming the pollen basket on each third leg.—H. H. Root. 
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The Modified Two-Queen System for 
Honey Production 


By W. E. Dunham 


Research and Extension Apiarist, The Ohio State University.* 


[Due to the interest shown in the modi- 
fied two-queen system, we are presenting 
here Dr. Dunham’s latest version of it. 
While this system is applicable to condi- 
tions that prevail in Ohio, it can also be 
used in other states, especially in the clo- 
ver regions of the North. 

Colonies that are populous in bees in 
the fall and supplied with a superabun- 
dance of stores are likely to be very popu- 
lous in the spring. The two-queen system 
not only utilized the brood, bees and stores 
to good advantage in developing monstrous 
colonies that will store much more surplus 
honey than single-queen colonies, but it is 
also a swarm-control measure.—Editor.] 


The principle involved in the 
standard two-queen system is uti- 
lized in the modified two-queen sys- 
tem worked out by the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station and upon which the 
writer has carried out experimental 
tests during the last three years, con- 
cerning its usability for commercial 
honey producers. 

First, it is essential to understand 
the difference between the standard 
two-queen system and the Ohio mod- 
ified two-queen system. The standard 
two-queen system utilizes two queens 
at least during a part of the building- 
up period and throughout the harvest 
period. Supering involves’ going 
through the colonies every 10 days 
and supering the lower and upper 
units which are each headed by a 
queen. This system is best adapted 
for a region characterized by a long 
honey flow and represents an inten- 
sive type of beekeeping where maxi- 
mum yields of honey are harvested. 

The Ohio modified two-queen sys- 
tem embodies the use of two queens 
in a colony during the building-up 
period; the reducing of such colonies 
to a single-queen system during the 
early part of the clover flow; and the 
arrangement of supers at this time 
so that “top supering” is necessary 
only during the remainder of the 
harvest period. Since the duration of 
the clover flow in Ohio seldom cov- 
ers a period of more than 8 to 10 
weeks, the modified two-queen sys- 
tem provides all the advantages of- 


*The Ohio State University and the U. 
S. Dept. of Agriculture Cooperating Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, Columbus, 
Ohio—H. C. Ramsower, Director. 


fered by the standard two-queen sys- 
tem, as far as storing strength of a 
colony is concerned, thus insuring 
practically the same potential possi- 
bilities for surplus honey. The fact 
that the colony is reduced to a single- 
queen system when the equipment 
is light in weight insures rapid ma- 
nipulation and makes this system 
practical to the commercial honey 
producer. Another equally important 
feature, from a commercial beekeep- 
er’s viewpoint, is that super manipu- 
lations are completed at this time, 
except for later “top supering”’. 


Spring Manipulation of Colonies 


Colonies rating from medium to 
strong in bees and possessing seven 
or more frames of brood are ideal 
for this system. At the beginning of 
the fruit-dandelion flow, or previous, 
if colony strength werrants, colonies 
should be selected for the manipu- 
lation. Briefly, the manipulation in- 
volves removing from the parent col- 
ony three or more frames of emerg- 
ing brood and adhering bees and 
three frames of honey. The frames 
containing brood, bees, and honey 
are placed in a hive body and set 
over the parent colony with a dou- 
ble-screened inner cover separating 
the two units. An entrance for the 
new unit is provided in the front 
portion of the inner cover. A young 
laying queen purchased from the 
South is introduced immediately to 
the upper unit. At this time it is de- 
sirable to clip the wings of the young 
queen as a means of keeping a rec- 
ord of her age and also as a swarm- 
control measure. (See Figures 1la-b.) 


There are two features of the spe- 
cially constructed inner cover used 
in these tests which are important. 
(1) The double screening of the in- 
ner cover with a %-inch space be- 
tween the two screens prevents any 
communication of the bees in the 
parent colony with those in the up- 
per unit, and, as a result, queen in- 
troduction is not a problem. (2) The 
heat from the lower unit rises and is 
of material aid in a more rapid de- 
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velopment of the weaker unit. While colonies is during a light nectar flow 
less desirable, an ordinary hive in- when there is no tendency among 

Yr ner cover may be used with a screen _ the colonies to rob. 
covering the upper and lower sur- Manipulation in Late May and Early 
faces surrounding the bee escape June 
opening. A slot can be cut in the rim The rate of development of these 
of the inner cover to provide an en- colonies obviously is greatly influ- 
trance. enced by weather favorable to bees 

In cases where one-story colonies and blooming plants. Normally, the 
are used, a hive body of dark combs management already outlined will 
should be added to provide a two- suffice during the fruit-dandelion 

S- story brood nest to the parent colo- nectar flow. In favorable years, there 

a ny, thus supplying adequate breeding may be a light flow from white 

1s and storage space. _ Dutch clover as early as May 25, but 

- Beekeepers arranging colonies for it seldom becomes intense enough for 

ct this system may encounter disap- heavy supering of colonies until 

- pointment in getting the upper unit June 15. However, under normal 

it properly established. For success, it conditions of development colonies 

A- is imperative to select frames of will at least need expansion room in 

n emerging brood with plenty of young’ early June. A deep hive body of ex- 

y bees adhering to the combs. Only the __ tracting combs should be added over 

it young bees will stay in the new hive’ a queen excluder to each of the par- 

a body—the older bees, when taking’ ent colonies. The upper unit is sim- 

i- flight, will return to the parent colo- ply raised and set on top of the ex- 

y ny. If, when establishing the upper’ tracting super given to the lower 
unit, there is any question of a lack unit. At this time, the upper unit 
of young bees, it is wise to make up should also be examined, and, if it 
any deficiency by shaking the bees’ requires room for storage or room 

O off two or three frames from the _ for the bees, a shallow, or deep ex- 

n parent colony into the upper unit. tracting super is added over a queen 

Y Care should be taken to make sure’ excluder. The addition of this room 

f that the old queen is not on these is essential, so that the 10 frames in 

, combs. Loose grass placed in the en-_ the brood nest in the upper unit will 

S trance of the upper unit will encour- be available for brood-rearing (See 

‘4 age more of the bees to stay in this Fig. 1c). By this time many of the 
unit. An ideal time to. manipulate top units will need a larger entrance. 
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Fig. la—Represents a 2-story colony during the early spring period. 

Fig. 1lb>—Arrangement of the 2-story colony (Fig. 1a) for the two-queen system. 

Fig. lc—Extracting supers added to both units with queen excluders over the brood 

ts. 
— Fig. 1d—The two-queen colony (Fig. 1c) reduced to a single-queen system and hive- 
bodies arranged for most advantageous storage. 

NOTE: Recommendation concerning super manipulation applies to an average season 
where approximately 100 pounds is ordinarily harvested per colony. With this modified 
two-queen system there should be about a 200-pound average or more. 
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When nectar begins to be stored, it 
is generally necessary in the stronger 
units to raise one end of the hive- 
body and rest it on supports to pro- 
vide adequate ventilation. 


Reducing the Two-Queen Colonies 
to a One-Queen System at the Be- 
ginning of the Clover Flow 


The goal that one should set is to 
have the two-queen colonies reach 
the desired strength before the clover 
flow becomes intense and when the 
equipment is light in weight. For 
central Ohio, June 17 to 23 would be 
the period when the two-queen col- 
onies could be reduced. The two- 
queen colonies in which sufficient 
strength has not been attained can 
be left until the next trip to the api- 
ary, or later if desired. The later the 
deferring of the reducing of the colo- 
nies to the one-queen system, the 
greater becomes the weight of the 
equipment which subsequently slows 
up labor operations. 

In Central Ohio, normal colonies 
at the time of treatment should con- 
tain 10 to 14 frames of brood in the 
lower unit, 8 to 10 frames in the up- 
per unit, and bees overflowing in the 
hives. There should be a continuous 
nectar flow so thet by the addition 
of smoke at the time of uniting these 
two units, there is no tendency 
among the bees to fight. 


To reduce the two-queen colonies 
to a one-queen system, the following 
procedure is outlined. The upper unit 
containing the young laying queen is 
placed on the bottom-board of the 
parent colony, and the old queen in 
the lower unit is found and removed 
from the brood-nest. The frames of 
brood in the hive bodies A and B are 
arranged so that hive body A is full 
of brood and what frames of brood 
are left in hive body B are of the 
emerging type. Hive body B is now 
placed over brood nest C. Super No. 
2 containing drawn extracting 
combs, bees and new nectar, is now 
placed over the queen excluder, and 
then follows super No. 1, which is 
also well filled with bees and nectar. 
Brood-nest A is now placed over Su- 
per No. 1 and then super No. 3 is 
placed on top. If the colony needs 
more storage space during the honey 
flow, supers may be added advan- 
tageously by the “top supering” 
method (See Fig. 1d). 

It should be pointed out that the 
field bees in the upper unit will per- 
sist in attempting to enter the hive 
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at the location of the upper entrance. 
To meet this situation, one of two 
methods may be utilized depending 
upon the preference of the beekeep- 
er. A queen excluder may be placed 
under brood-nest A, but slid over far 
enough on the super below so that 
an entrance is provided. The use of 
the queen excluder will prevent vir- 
gins emerging in brood-nest A from 
mating and establishing a brood-nest 
in the supers. The other method in- 
volves stacking the supers bee-tight, 
which forces the field bees estab- 
lished in the upper entrance to drop 
to the lower entrance of the parent 
colony. Virgins, which may emerge 
from brood-nest A, will not bring 
about swarming when either of these 
two methods is followed: 


Advantages of the Modified Two- 
Queen System 


The management of colonies by 
this system insures an enormous bee 
population at the beginning of the 
white Dutch and alsike c!over flow. 
The reserve strength in the form of 
brood insures an enormous number 
of field bees for the sweet clover 
flow and the presence of a young 
queen having the ability for heavy 
egg laying maintains the peak of bee 
population for the late sweet clover 
and alfalfa flow. 


Requeening is accomplished with 
no interruption in  brood-rearing. 
Providing a two-story brood-nest 
which supplies an abundance of 
breeding space to the young laying 
queen at the beginning of the clover 
flow is a primary factor in minimiz- 
ing the swarming problem during 
the honey flow. The arrangement of 
supers which are already occupied 
by bees and new nectar, as well as 
the position of brood-nest A, insures 
equal distribution of the _ bees 
throughout the storage space which is 
a primary factor in maintenance of 
colony morale. 


When colonies are reduced to the 
single-queen system, the brood-nest 
as well as the supers are manipulat- 
ed for swarm prevention which 
means that the majority of the colo- 
nies will need no further attention 
from the standpoint of swarm-con- 
trol measures during the harvest pe- 
riod. While in the majority of cases 
four supers will be sufficient for a 
colony, yet some of the better colo- 
nies will need additional supers 
which may be supplied by the “top- 
supering’”’ method. 
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Fill Up the 
Cookie Jar 


By Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Honey Crisp Cookies, or 
Honey All-Bran_ Spice 


Cookies. 
Once again it’s almost time for 
school to close and the inevitable 


raids on the cookie jar to begin. Hap- 
py (probably healthy, too) is the 
household where the cookie jar is 
always crammed full of energy-giv- 
ing honey cookies. Honey really 
comes into its own in the realm of 
cookie making. No need to worry 
about honey cookies keeping fresh; 
just store them in an air-tight con- 
tainer and honey will take care of 
the rest. Ordinary cookies may be- 
come hard and _ stale—not honey 
cookies. The longer you can keep 
them the better they taste. Honey 
cookies are supposed to reach the 
peak of flavor goodness in two to 
three weeks. At our house there is 
only one fault we can find with hon- 
ey cookies—they disappear too rap- 
idly. I doubt if any honey cookies 
reach peak goodness at our house— 
and they probably won’t at your 
house. 

I hope all of my readers know the 
joy of making honey cookies. Wheth- 
er amateur or veteran cookie maker 
you are almost sure to enjoy these 
simple tasty honey-way cookies. The 
recipes I have chosen for this month 
are the easy-to-put-together kind— 
each one a busy mother’s joy. 

Now-a-days, you know, cookies 
can be quite festive in appearance. 
Not fussy or hard to do, mind you! 
Just a bit of icing and a tricky wield- 
ing of the knife as you cut them and 
presto! you have results pleasing 
enough to do any occasion proud. 












Just such a one is this delectable 
cookie with cake-like texture called 
Honey Fruit Cookies 

One-half cup butter, 1 cup brown 
sugar, 1 egg, % cup honey, % cup 
sour milk, 2% cups sifted pastry 
flour, 1 teaspoon soda, % teaspoon 
salt, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon cloves, % teaspoon allspice, 
% cup raisins, 1 cup chopped wal- 
nuts, and 4% cup moist shredded co- 
conut. 

Cream the butter and sugar to- 
gether, add the well beaten egg, hon- 
ey, and sour milk. Mix well. Sift the 
flour; measure; add soda, salt, and 
spices. Add to the first mixture with 
raisins, nutmeats and coconut. Mix 
well and spread THINLY (this is 
important) in well greased SHAL- 
LOW pans. Bake in a moderate oven, 
375 degrees F., for about 20 minutes. 
Cool and cover with 

Honey Icing 

Three tablespoons softened butter, 
134 cups sifted confectioners sugar, 
%, cup honey, and about 3 table- 
spoons of hot milk. 

Blend the butter and confectioners 
sugar, add the honey slowly. Beat in 
the hot milk a little at a time. The 
amount of milk needed may vary. 
Add enough to cause the mixture to 


lose its porous look and become 
satiny. 
Good when freshly baked these 


crisp, crunchy bits of goodness are 
really without peer at the “ad- 
vanced” age of two weeks. Just store 
them in an air-tight container to age 
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and produce that mellow, inimitable 
flavor which is characteristic of all 
good honey cookies. 


Honey Nutlets 

One-half cup shortening, % cup 
honey, % cup brown sugar, 1 egg, 2 
cups sifted flour, % teaspoon soda, 
4 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon cinna- 
mon, 1 cup nutmeats, finely chopped. 

Melt the shortening, add the honey 
and mix well. Add sugar and beaten 
egg and mix well. Sift the flour once 
before measuring. Then sift with so- 
da, salt, and cinnamon. Add to the 
creamed mixture. Add the nutmeats. 
Mix well. Drop by small spoonfuls on 
greased cookie sheets. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., for 
about 15 minutes. Makes approxi- 
mately 5 dozen small cookies. 


Gum Drop Squares 

Four eggs, 1 cup brown sugar, 1 
cup honey, 2 cups sifted cake flour, 
4 teaspoon soda, ™% teaspoon salt, 1 
cup assorted gum drops, cut in small 
pieces, and % cup chopped pecan 
nutmeats. 

Beat the eggs well; add the sugar; 
beat again; add the honey and blend 
thoroughly. Sift the dry ingredients 
together and dredge the finely cut 
gum drops with a portion of the mix- 
ture. Add the remaining flour mix- 
ture to the egg mixture. Fold in the 
gum drops and nutmeats. Spread 
thinly in greased shallow pans. Bake 
in a slow oven, 325 degrees F., for 
about 25 minutes, Cut in squares. 

Honey Krisp Cookies 

One-third cup shortening, % cup 

honey, 2 eggs, % cup sour cream, 


134 cups sifted flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, %4 teaspoon salt, % 
teaspoon soda, % cup chopped nut- 
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meats, % cup chopped dates, % tea- 
spoon nutmeg, or 1 teaspoon vanilla 
extract, and 1 cup Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies. 

Blend shortening and honey. Add 
well-beaten eggs and cream. Sift 
flour with baking powder, salt, and 
soda; add to first mixture. Stir in nut 
meats, dates, flavoring, and Rice 
Krispies. Drop from a dessert spoon 
onto lightly greased baking sheet 
and bake in moderate oven, 375 de- 
grees F., about 20 minutes. Yield: 2 
dozen cookies 4 inches in diameter. 


Honey All-Bran Spice Cookies 

One-fourth cup shortening, %4 cup 
honey, 1 egg, 1 cup Kellogg’s All- 
Bran, 143% cups sifted flour, % tea- 
spoon salt, 1 teaspoon baking pow- 
der, % teaspoon soda, % teaspoon 
cloves, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, and 1 
cup seedless raisins. 

Blend shortening and honey thor- 
oughly. Add egg and beat until 
creamy. Add All-Bran. Sift flour 
with salt, baking powder, soda. 
cloves, and cinnamon; ccmbine with 
raisins; add to first mixture and beat 
well. Drop dough by teaspoonfuls on 
lightly greased baking sheet about 
2% inches apart. Bake in moderate 
oven, 350 degrees F., about 20 min- 
utes. Yield: 2 dozen cookies, 3 inches 
in diameter. 

Honey Chocolate Cookies 

One cup honey, 1 cup shortening, 
2 cups oatmeal, 2 squares unsweet- 
ened chocolate, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 2 
eggs, 2 cups sifted flour, 3% teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon salt, % cup sour 
milk, and 1 cup nutmeats. 

Cream the honey and shortening 
together. Add oatmeal, and the choc- 
olate which has been melted over 


Festive-looking are these 
delectable honey fruit 
cookies with cake-like 
texture. 
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Crunchy Hon- 
ey Nutlets. 


hot, not boiling, water; add vanilla. 
Mix well. Add well beaten eggs. Sift 
flour; measure. Sift together the dry 
ingredients. Add alternately with 
milk. Add nutmeats and drop on 
greased cookie sheet. Bake in a 
moderate oven, 350 degrees F., about 
15 minutes. 


Honey Oatmeat Slices 


One-half cup butter, 1 cup honey, 
2 cups rolled oats, % cup milk, 2 
cups sifted cake flour, % teaspoon 
soda, % teaspoon nutmeg, ™% tea- 
spoon salt, and 4% teaspoon vanilla. 

Cream together butter and honey 
until light and fluffy, add oats. Add 
milk and vanilla gradually and beat 
until creamy. Sift flour; measure. 
Then sift the dry ingredients togeth- 
er and add to the first mixture. Mix 
well. Chill thoroughly, then shape 
into rolls. Roll in wax paper and 
store in refrigerator. Slice thin and 
place well apart on well-oiled cookie 
sheets. Bake in moderate oven, 350 
degrees F., for 10 to 15 minutes. The 
unused portion may be wrapped in 
waxed paper and returned to the re- 
frigerator until needed. 


Potato Spice Cookies 


One cup honey, %4 cup shortening, 
1% cups hot riced potato, % tea- 
spoon salt, 2 cups sifted flour, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, % teaspoon 
soda, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, % tea- 
spoon nutmeg, % teaspoon cloves, 
and % cup chopped dates or raisins. 

Heat the honey slowly and careful- 
ly. Into it stir the shortening, stirring 
until melted. Then add the potato 
which should be hot. Sift the flour; 
measure and resift with soda, baking 
powder, salt, and spices. Add to first 
mixture; add fruit. Mix well and 
drop by small spoonfuls on well 
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greased cookie sheets. Bake in a slow 
oven, 325 degrees F., about 12 min- 
utes. 


Honey Drops 


One cup shortening, 1 cup sugar, 
1 egg, 1 cup honey, 4% to 5 cups 
flour, 2 teaspoons soda, 42 teaspoon 
salt, 34 teaspoon ginger, 42 teaspoon 
cinnamon, % teaspoon allspice, % 
teaspoon nutmeg, and 1 cup sour 
milk or buttermilk. 

Cream the shortening and sugar to- 
gether. Add the well beaten egg and 
beat well. Add honey and beat again. 
Sift the flour; measure and sift with 
soda, salt, and spices. Add dry in- 
gredients alternately with the milk. 
Beat thoroughly and drop on greased 
cookie sheets, placing well apart. 
Bake in a moderate oven, 350 de- 
grees F., 12 to 15 minutes. Makes 5 
dozen cookies. 


Lemon Dainties 


One-half cup butter, 4% cup sugar, 
4% cup honey, 1 egg, well beaten, 1 
tablespoon lemon juice, 1 tablespoon 
grated lemon rind, 2% cups sifted 
flour, %4 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, % teaspoon soda, 
and 1 cup finely chopped pecan nut 
meats. 

Cream the butter and sugar thor- 
oughly. Add the honey and egg and 
beat well. Then add the lemon juice 
and rind; beat well. Sift the flour; 
measure and re-sift with salt, baking 
powder and soda. Add to first mix- 
ture; blend well. Stir in nut meats. 
Shape in rolls. Wrap in waxed pa- 
per; chill. Slice very thin. Place well 
apart on greased cookie sheets. Bake 
in moderate oven, 350 degrees F., 12 
to 15 minutes. 


Aurora, Nebr. 
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From the Field of Experience 





INSTALLING PACKAGES AND 
FEEDING SYRUP 


By Clarence J. Tontz 


Around May Ist in the northern 
states many packages will be in- 
stalled, some with ease and confi- 
dence, others with trepidation. A 
beekeeper of a 300-colony caliber 
who kills part of his bees in the fall 
and replaces with packages in the 
spring and who gets good crops uses 
the following method of installing 
packages with success: 

He books them for early delivery, 
has half the frames removed from 
the hive, paints the cages lavishly 
with sugar syrup, then, after they 
have filled themselves, the bees are 
dumped into the empty space in the 
hive. The closure is removed from 
the queen cage and the cage placed 
in the mass of disorganized bees. The 
five frames of comb on the opposite 
side of the hive are slid over the 
mass of bees on the bottom-board 
(have deep side up) and they imme- 
diately begin crawling up the sides 
of the combs. The empty queen cage 
is removed, the remaining combs 
given and then let alone. 

The practice of feeding sugar syr- 
up to colonies with pail feeders is 
convenient and fast only if it is thor- 
oughly understood. The writer has 
been surprised on several occasions 
at the number of beekcepers who 
complained that pail feeders were 
unsatisfactory. The majority of these 
were beginners who had not given 
the feeders a fair test. 

Dissatisfaction in using friction- 
top pails as feeders is caused by 
leakage—often causing robbing—and 
failure of the bees to take down the 
syrup. We have gotten good service 
from 10-16. feeders numbering into 
the hundreds year after year by fol- 
lowing these rules: Always keep the 
same perforated cover on the same 
pail. In the apiary with the full pail 
inverted over the top bars of the 
frames or over the bee-escape hole 
in the inner cover, press the finger 
tips on the back side of the pail. A 
thumping vibration indicates the pail 
is leaking. Before leaving the apiary 
a final check is made by examining 
the entrance of each hive. Syrup 
from leakers will be running out the 
entrance of our hives that are tilted 





slightly forward. A few extra pails 
are carried along with which to re- 
place the leakers. On old pails the 
covers fit loosely. We tighten up the 
shoulder of these pails by evenly 
prying out the entire inside ledge of 
the shoulder. Pails that are past this 
method of rejuvenation are crushed 
so that they will not mistakenly be 
used again. 

Our feeders when filled are placed 
on the truck ( have syrup hot) and 
covered with pasteboard to conserve 
the heat. We place chaff around each 
feeder as it is inverted over the inner 
cover of the hive still in the packing 
case. Bees sometimes close up the 
small holes in the feeder covers with 
wax and propolis either when they 
have emptied the pail or failed to 
take down the syrup. We always 
check the covers to see that the holes 
are open before using. 

Now, when a colony fails to take 
down the syrup do not blame the 
feeder. Either the colony is too weak 
to take down the syrup or it has 
plenty of stores already. It is under- 
stood, of course, that cold weather 
coming suddenly would greatly in- 
terfere with taking of the svrup. 
When we leave an out-yard we feel 
secure that no leaky pail will start 
an orgy of robbing and that we will 
know the strength of a colony by 
their reaction to the feeder pail given 
them. 

Stillwater, Okla. 

eee 


DRIFTING IN SPRING 
Canadian Bee Journal, March, 1941. 


At the Ontario Beekeepers’ Con- 
vention in an address on “Causes and 
Prevention of Drifting in Spring and 
Early Summer’, G. D. Crerar, Met- 
calfe, said: 

“The causes of drifting are many. 
Unprotected beeyards, I would say, 
are the worst. Young bees, coming 
out of a colony for the first time, 
hang above their mother colony and 
circle about. A sudden gust of wind 
blows them past their own home col- 
ony and they are lost. Almost any 
hive will accept young bees in the 
early spring. 

“T think that right here is the rea- 
son for that awfully good colony or 
two that half the beekeepers are rav- 
ing about every fall. I think that 
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some colonics are more easy going, 
and will accept young bees any time 
at all. 

“Here, though, I would like to re- 
mark that thousands of young bees 
are killed before they have ever had 
a chance to make good for their own- 
er, because all colonies are not easy 
going and the cream of your yard 
is lost for want of a proper wind- 
break. Cellar-wintered bees will do 
a mess of drifting if put out in bright 
sunshine after being cellared for five 
months. 

“T ran into that myself last spring. 
The winter lasted so long and the 
bees were very weak when they were 
put out. I hired a man to help me and 
he dropped them mighty quickly, if 
there were many bees coming out! 

“TI don’t spread my bees around 
very much, for I don’t like carrying 
honey too far. I like to keep the col- 
onies with the most bees in the 
spring at the back of the yard and 
put the weaker ones to the front. The 
ones to the front always beat the 
back ones in the long run. 

“Tf the bees are in the open and no 
shade trees around, I think they 
should be faced 20 degrees east of 
south where the hottest sun is not 
direct on front of the colonies. 

“Permanent windbreaks have one 
great drawback; that is, in middle 
summer you have no breeze in your 
yard, and the heat becomes unbear- 
able for you ond the bees, too, and 
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they take to tree sitting on you! A 

portable windbreak is preferable. 

You can easily lay it down in sections 

and put it up again as you need it” 
eee 


BEES IN A CITY SCHOOL 


By H. C. Gouldin 

The article in the November, 1940, 
“Gleanings” entitled ““‘Do Beekeepers 
Have Hobbies?” brings up a pleasing 
subject. Should we not all have a 
hobby? I am certain that a school- 
master should. The reason why I 
have chosen the hobby of the honey- 
bee may be interesting to the readers 
of “Gleanings’’. 

Since I believe in hobbies, I have 
tried to create a back-yard hobby 
for the school children in order to 
give them something that they might 
like to do at home. Presently, I 
found myself taking on one of these 
created hobbies “‘Backlot Beekeep- 
ing’. Because of this, I may be the 
only school man who has taken bees 
to school. 

Our science department includes 
natural as well as general science. 
So, in Washington Irving School, 
Syracuse, New York, we have a 
classroom equipped to care for one 
or two colonies of bees. We are lo- 
cated in the central and downtown 
area of the city. For over six years, 
we have played with the bees and 
interested the children in them. 
Strange as it may seem, I do not 





Mr. Gouldin explaining to two members of his class the value of honey as a food. 
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know of a child having been stung 
except when they may have been 
working with the hive. 

This year I have obtained and 
shown the picture, “Realm of the 
Honey Bee’’. I have loaned this film 
to our Science Film Library and it is 
being shown in other schools of the 
city. Yesterday, I received a package 
of letters from one school. These let- 
ters were written by children thank- 
ing me for showing this picture. I 
wish you could read the parts of this 
story which attracted the different 
children. 

I feel quite proud of my own per- 
sonal efforts in honey raising last 
summer. The previous fall I had 
eight colonies of bees, four on the 
roof of the school and four in my 
garden at home near the University 
section. With such a hard winter, it 
seemed quite an accomplishment to 
have saved seven out of the eight 
colonies, a loss of 12%2%. The state 
loss was 40%. 

Then to have harvested over 800 
pounds of honey seemed too good 
for me. About half of my honey was 
strained and the other half comb 
honey. It was also surprising to me 
that all the honey I took off was 
made in July. The late honey I left 
for their winter use. While we had 
such a cold wet spring and June, I 
was pleased to think that I had but 
one swarm leave the hive. 
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Like a regular beekeeper, I too 
am always ready and willing to 
talk about the project. In other 
words, I think that I have the “Bug”. 

Who would look for honey in a 
city? 

Syracuse, N. Y. 

eee 


SAVE THE BEES 


Repellent to be Used in All Arsenical 
Sprays 

The use of arsenical sprays has be- 
come so general and continuous in 
suburban areas of Massachusetts that 
beekeeping has been seriously cur- 
tailed. Fruit and vegetable growers 
are finding it difficult and increasing- 
ly expensive to rent enough hives to 
ensure adequate cross-pollination of 
their crops. 

Because arsenicals taste sweet, 
bees take it up from the sprayed 
leaves, grass, or puddles where spray 
tanks are emptied. 

A minute dose of arsenic is fatal 
to the honeybee, but some bees live 
long enough to bring the poison into 
the hives where it kills the young 
bee brood. 

It is necessary to add to the spray 
some material which by its odor re- 
pels the bees. The cheapest material 
for this purpose is common creosote, 
which is used for painting gynsy 
moth egg clusters. 

It should be used in the propor- 





This cage in the class room is made of galvanized wire screen. The bridge where the bees 
go out of the window is covered with the same wire. The class room is on the second 
floor of the building. 
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tion of ONE PINT OF CREOSOTE 
TO EACH 100 GALLONS OF 
SPRAY MIXTURE, and should be 
mixed in well to avoid leaf burns. 
For small quantities use one (1) tea- 
spoonful to the gallon. Creosote 
helps to stick the arsenate to the 
leaves making the poison effective 
for a longer period. 

Fish oil is not a bee repellent, but 
creosote may be omitted when the 
following materials are used in the 
spray formula in the proportions of 
one (1) pint or more to the 100 gal- 
lons of spray mixture: 

Nicotine (Black Leaf 40) 
Sheep Dip 
*“Milkol” 

Creosote may also be omitted when 
lime-sulphur is a large proportion of 
the formula. 

Please give this information to 
men who are spraying. 

Additional copies of this sheet may 
be obtained at the office of Harry B. 
Ramsey, State Superintendent of 
Moth Control, 20 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


eee 
WISCONSIN ADVERTISES HONEY 


By H. J. Rahmlow 


Milk and Honey is being featured 
in outdoor advertising as a coopera- 
tive project between the Wisconsin 
Beekeepers’ Association and the Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture. 

Three hundred and fifty posters, 
7x9 feet in size, were prepared in 
color by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. One hundred and fifty-six of 
these were put up on boards con- 
trolled by the Department of Agri- 
culture throughout the state, while 
40 were sent to beekeepers who 
wished to cooperate by putting them 
on their honey houses, barns, etc. 
The signs will be left up for a period 
of six weeks—during the last half of 
March and all of April. The rest of 
the signs will be kept and used again 
next fall for another campaign. 

Wisconsin beekeepers by subscrip- 
tion quickly raised $150.00 as their 
share of the project. The balance was 
paid by the Department of Agricul- 
ture from a fund appropriated to ad- 
vertise Wisconsin Dairy products. 

Wisconsin farmers have found that 
it pays better to advertise their own 
farm products on their barns and 
places suitable for this purpose, than 
to allow commercial concerns to ad- 
vertise products in which they have 
no interest. 

Credit for first suggesting the 
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One of the posters advertising milk and 
honey put up by the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


joint project goes to Mrs. Harriett 
M. Grace of the American Honey In- 
stitute. 

Madison, Wisconsin. 


eee 
TWO SCHEMES FOR SPRING 
MANAGEMENT 


By E. S. Miller 

Here are two schemes for spring 
management of super-strong colo- 
nies. The first, recently being advo- 
cated, is, as I interpret it, as follows: 

Given an exceedingly strong two- 
story colony, ‘raise a part of the 
brood to a third story about May 1, 
with a super and queen excluders 
between the two brood chambers. 
Introduce to the top story a pur- 
chased queen and run the three- 
story brood clk4amber through the 
entire season, adding supers as need- 
ed. Some may prefer to dispose of 
the old queen at the beginning of 
the clover flow to avoid feeding an 
excess amount of brood during the 
flow and thereafter. This can be ac- 
complished by removing the queen 
excluders. By means of the two 
queens it is claimed that colony 
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strength is maintained and a much 
larger yield of honey is produced. 
This plan is still in the experimental 
stage. 

The other scheme, now used by 
many, is to divide their strong colo- 
nies in spring, assuming that by so 
doing the bees will build up and 
reach their peak in time for the 
white clover flow or at least in time 
for sweet clover. In order to provide 
extra strong colonies for spring ma- 
nipulation and to reduce winter 
losses and the number of colonies to 
be carried over, they are united in 
late autumn by doubling up all that 
are not in prime condition at that 
time. 

It would scem that the relative 
success of the two plans would de- 
pend largely upon whether white 
clover and alsike furnish the main 
source of nectar and whether or not 
there is to be a dependable summer 
or fall flow. Then there is the 
swarming problem to consider in 
either case. I must admit that I have 
not tried out on a large scale the 
first of the foregoing plans but with 
my limited experience with strong 
two-story colonies wintered outside, 
swarming has proved a major prob- 
lem, and by the time of the opening 
of the white clover flow they were 
no stronger than others much weak- 
er in early spring 

Cellar-wintered bees seldom start 
brood-rearing before being placed 
on their summer stands. Ours come 
through nearly uniform in strength 
and develop to a maximum just be- 
fore the opening of white clover and 
alsike. Then by Demareeing just at 
the right time, that is, before brood 
chambers become crowded and be- 
fore swarm-cells appear, we have 
practically no swarming. It should 
be noted that if all colonies are of 
nearly equal strength the whole yard 
may be manipulated at one time, 
thus obviating the necessity of 
watching for swarms. If you wait 
until queen-cells are started, you 
are in for heaps of trouble. And don’t 
think you can prevent prime swarms 
by picking out queen-cells. The bees 
will out-smart you every time 

Valparaiso, Indiana 

eee 


JUST A DAY’S WORK 


By John G. Jessup 


The top entrance looks all right 
While it is too early to unpack, one 
can get an idea of what is in the hive 
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by the activity at the entrance when 
bees are flying freely. This has been 
a beautiful day with bees working on 
maple and elm bloom. While most of 
the colonies with only the lower en- 
trance were flying normally, four 
colonies were completely dead. The 
entrances were clogged with dead 
bees, and the bottom-board had near- 
ly an inch of dead quite evenly dis- 
tributed over it. Only a handful of 
bees remained in the normal cluster 
position. It looks as if the bees found 
themselves imprisoned and became 
exhausted trying to find a way out. 
Plenty of honey and plenty of bees 
indicate the entrance was to blame 
Final conclusions as to advantages of 
the top entrance can be drawn after 
the bees are unpacked. 


It looked like a bargain,—equip- 
ment for 50 colonies of bees with 
drawn combs. All _  factory-made 
equipment which would be as good 
as new with a little overhauling and 
paint. And all for half the price of 
new equipment in the flat. The bees 
had been killed in the fall and the 
honey extracted. Yes, the beekeeper 
knew all about AFB. There had been 
only one case the year before and 
that had been destroyed. We would 
be taking no chances by using these 
drawn combs. But now we have 
found three combs containing tl} ese 
AFB scales. It is not chilled or neg- 
lected brood that may easily be mis- 
taken for AFB. This is the real 
thing! 


Now we have the equipment, 
something has to be done with it. 
There are two possibilities. Render 
up all the combs and disinfect the 
frames and hives, or take a chance 
and try out some of the new disease- 
resistant queens. Drawn combs are 
worth a lot, just about our most val- 
uable possession when it comes to 
producing a honey crop. Of course if 
many of the combs are contaminated 
it will be lots cheaper to clean up the 
equipment now than to clean up AFB 
in the middle of the season when it 
entails loss of bees and honey. What 
seemed to be a bargain in equipment 
may turn out to be the most expen- 
sive we have ever owned. 

Surely with scales showing in only 
one percent of the combs there can’t 
be much chance of many colonies de- 
veloping the disease. A good oppor- 
tunity to find out what disease re- 
sistant bees will do. Shall we take a 
chance and put bees on these combs? 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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SECOND GLANCES 
By C. M. Isaacson 

Pussy Willows! They make an apt 
cover picture for the April Glean- 
ings. I often feel that spring starts 
with the willow bloom, when the 
bees begin tumbling in with their 
loads of yellow pollen. 

That was certainly a striking in- 
crease in apple crop through the 
agency of honeybees (page 209). Mr. 
Wright adds convincing testimony 
to the already well-known value of 
bees in orchards, and also gives a 
rather new method of obtaining ade- 
quate pollination. It would be of in- 
terest to know just how the pollen 
was collected. 

That bees do carry on winter 
brood-rearing in many instances is 
pretty well proven. It would be in- 
teresting to hear next fall of the re- 
spective yields secured from the 
three colonies mentioned on page 211 
—whether or not the colony with 
the most early brood produced the 
larger crop. 

Mr. Morse has shown in his sev- 
eral articles that he appreciates the 
“romance of the hive’’. That is as it 
should be, a real beekeeper always 
does. His April piece contains good 
practical advice as well; but in con- 
sidering his observation on letting a 
package “rustle” for its food a bit, 
we should of course be sure that 
there is something for them to find. 
It has been my experience that while 
a nucleus may proportionately out- 
do a strong colony during a honey- 
flow, the same is not true during a 
period of comparative dearth. 

W. E. Griswold is certainly cor- 
rect—we do take out of beekeeping, 
in both pleasure and profit, just 
about what we put in. His readable 
article (page 214) shows that he 
does a lot of both: his week-ends 
are paying him handsome dividends. 

Few problems confronting present 
day beekeepers are of more import- 
ance than the too early supersedure 
of queens, especially in packages. It 
is interesting to note Mr. Tiel’s com- 
ment (page 218) that the trouble 
seems to have become more acute the 
last few years (is this a result of 
mass production? ); and also that old- 
er queens, which were _ therefore 
“tested’”’, were often used formerly. 
If this is the solution, it does not lend 
itself well to large scale shipping. In 
regard to young bees for the pack- 
age, I believe Allen Latham once 
said that very young bees were also 
undesirable—which would put rath- 
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er sharp limits on the contents of a 
“perfect” package. The article also 
agrees with the assertion by Mr. 
Morse that too much coddling of a 
package may at times be of actual 
harm. Time will doubtless clear up 
this supersedure problem, but it is 
expensive learning meanwhile. 

Mrs. Nielsen debunks the sulphur 
and molasses remedy for “spring 
fever’, with much more sensible and 
appealing cures in the form of reci- 
pes—using honey, of course (page 
220). I wonder if they are effective 
as well for the bee fever that also 
breaks out annually about this time. 

It is easy to follow Mr. Clay’s rea- 
soning (page 223) that no boom in 
honey prices can be expected as a re- 
sult of the war; rather, a much-more- 
to-be-desired firming of the present 
market. It is just as well—boom 
prices all too often do the recipient 
no real good, and this is doubly true 
of war inflation. It is hard to profit 
truly by some one else’s misery. 

A stumbling block in the way of a 
two-queen to the colony system is 
given on page 227, the difficulty of 
securing dependable queens early 
enough. The method seems to offer 
promise if this can be remedied. 

Many beekeepers know that bees 
do carry eggs within a hive. Mr. 
Gardner reports careful observation 
to show that between-hive transpor- 
tation also occurs (page 227), further 
confirming Mell Pritchard’s belief. 

Editor Deyell’s Talks to Beekeep- 
ers are some of the most readable 
parts of the various issues, and the 
clear photos included in April en- 
hance their value even more. Many 
of us who regard ourselves as experi- 
enced would do well to freshen up a 
bit by reading carefully his observa- 
tions on colony manipulations; we 
are prone to become careless and 
hasty in our motions—often to our 
own real detriment. 

Just a little “dig’’ after reading in 
the footnote to those clear pictures 
on page 255 that 45 degrees F. is 
“too cold to open hives’’. Up here in 
the North such a temperature is al- 
most summer—this winter I exam- 
ined colonies at temperatures below 
freezing and with 18 inches of snow 
on the ground. It didn’t hurt them. 

I have before me a copy of the In- 
stitute’s new leaflet, “Honey the 
Clock Around”’. It will sell honey for 
us if we do our part and distribute it 
Remember two things, use the Insti- 
tute—and support it 

Middle River, Minnesota. 
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The Largest Beekeeper of the 
Everglades 


By E. R. Root 


Perhaps the most extensive bee- 
keeper of the entire Everglade sec- 
tion of Florida is C. C. Cook, of La 
Belle, located about half way from 
Lake Okeechobee to Fort Myers on 
Route 25. He is not only a bee- 
keeper of about 2000 colonies scat- 
tered along the highways but is also 
a ranchman, cattle man, packer of 
syrup and honey, and a farmer. I 
have known of his extensive opera- 
tions for some time but never have 
been able to find him at his home in 
La Belle until this past winter. 

Naturally, I thought he would be 
too busy to see me, coming as I did 
unannounced. On arriving at La 
Belle, I asked the first man I met 
where I could find beekeeper C. C. 
Cook. “Why’’, said he, “he is my 
father. I'll take you to him”’’. 

Mr. Cook was most cordial and 
ready to tell me about the country 
for bees and cattle. I had seen his 
nice little apiaries up and down the 
highways. Hives were all well made, 
painted white, on good hive stands 
and not far from the road. The yards 
are not large because it has been 
found more advantageous to have a 
small number of colonies at each lo- 
cation, the yards placed far enough 
apart to give a good bee range. 
Sometimes they were in the open 
and sometimes in the shade of cab- 
bage palmetto (see Fig. 1) but al- 
ways on good land where honey 
plants, including saw and scrub pal- 
metto, were abundant. Orange groves 
are helpful. Mr. Cook has an exten- 
sive equipment, as will be seen by 
the stacks of hives (Fig. 2) painted 
and ready for the season’s work. A 
full set of buildings of sufficient size 
takes care of his extensive opera- 
tions, especially of packing honey 
and cane syrup. Some of his syrups 
are flavored with honey and so des- 
ignated on the label. He not only pro- 
duces his syrup and honey, but he 
packs and markets them direct. 

The labels are neat and pretty, one 
of which is marked, “Cook’s Palm 
Brand Honey, Put up by Palm Apia- 
ries, La Belle, Florida’. How does he 
handle his big business of bees, cane 
syrup, and cattle ranch? Fig. 4 shows 
some of his men in the persons of his 
sons and helpers. 

While, I have heard some criti- 


cisms, because Mr. Cook mixes some 
of his honey with syrup, he declares 
the mixture on his labels, conforming 
to both state and national laws, and 
why not? Most maple syrup in the 
North is mixed with cane syrup and 
so indicated on the label. The mix 
has a milder flavor than maple syrup 
alone. But, when we mix honey with 
cane molasses—ouch. Some say, 
“Don’t do it’. We will not here dis- 
cuss the wisdom or the ethics of the 
practice. The simple fact is that it is 
no with maple syrup on a large 
scale. 


Mr. Cook is enthusiastic about his 
work. He loves the business he has 
built up. He showed me some nice 
sleek fat calves he was raising on the 
natural forage of the country (see 
Fig. 3). 


I think, I never spent a more de- 
lightful two hours than when I was 
at his place. This whole country for 
miles each way of La Belle is well 
adapted for cattle and bees and for 
the growing of any kind of a sub- 
tropical crop like sugar cane. Let it 
be said, Mr. Cook has this territory 
well covered with bees, so, don’t 
squat near him. 


There are other areas in the Ever- 
glades just as good for bees, but, on 
which there are no bees. There is no 
danger of overstocking of bees, if 
one will take pains to inquire. Write 
to Robert E. Foster, State Bee In- 
spector of the Florida State Plant 
Board, Gainesville, Florida, or write 
me, but tell me whether you can 
stand sultry, moist heat in the sum- 
mer. Most of the time there are Gulf 
and Atlantic breezes at night. 


Let me repeat again, don’t pull up 
stakes in the North with the certainty 
that you will strike in the Ever- 
glades, or elsewhere in the Southland 
or California, the Eldorado you are 
expecting. Avoid land sharks. They 
are far worse than Florida snakes. 
You will hear over and over again, 
“This is God’s Country and I offer 
you a bargain’’. Don’t take it until 
you have looked around. You may 
find some who wish they had never 
come into ‘‘God’s Country’. Beekeep- 
ers will give you a warm hand if you 
tell them frankly that you wish to 
locate where there are no bees. 
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Fig. 1—Where possible bees 
in the Everglades, Florida, 
are located in groves of cab- 
bage palmetto or palm trees. 
Where trees are found the 
land is rich and produces a 
fine growth of saw and scrub 
palmetto. Moreover, in this 
hot country with its glare 
of tropical sunshine, shade is 
desirable. 


Fig. 2—Mr. Cook believes 
in being prepared. His hives 
are well made and painted 
with white lead. They are 
just as white as here shown 
and in the Everglade sun 
this is very important when 
shade can not be had. The 
hives are stacked up and 
painted on all four sides 
where they stand. Aluminum 
paint is not advised for 
Southern Florida. Mr. Cook 
is shown in front. 


Fig. 3—Mr. Cook has a 
large yard fenced in to pro- 
tect young calves from jun- 
gle animals. As he stroked 
their backs, fat and sleek, 
they showed their apprecia- 
tion. It was evident that 
there was a mutual affection 
between man and beast. Ani- 
mals know as well as we hu- 
mans when they are well 
treated and fed. 


Fig. 4—Mr. Cook is shown 
second from the left. With 
him are his sons and helpers. 
Every detail of his extensive 
business as a ranchman, bee- 
keeper, and packer is care- 
fully taken care of. The kind- 
ly feeling and cooperation 
was plainly apparent. 
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The importers of pack- 
age bees by mail in Cana- 
da have been alarmed 
over the possibility of se- 
rious delay in the delivery 
of these bees because of the necessity 
of paying a 10 per cent war exchange 
tax. In view of this contingency and 
of the nearness of the importation 
season for package bees, the Canadi- 
an Commissioner of Customs has 
made temporary arrangements 
whereby the 10 per cent war ex- 
change tax on queen bees and their 
attendant bees, and honeybees in 
packages, when shipped to Canada 
by mail or by express, may be pre- 
paid by means of Canadian Customs 
Revenue stamps affixed to the pack- 
age and representing an amount 
equivalent to the amount of the tax 
payable. It is understood that the 
Canadian importers of package bees 
will secure the revenue stamps at 
their nearest Customs Office and 
send the stamps to the supplier of 
the bees in the United States. The 
supplier or shipper of the bees will 
affix the stamps to the package prior 
to shipment.—C. B. Gooderham, Do- 
minion Apiarist, Ottawa, Canada. 

eee 

The Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its first field 
meeting of the year at the home yard 
of the Southwick Apiaries, 176 Wa- 
ban Avenue, Waban, Massachusetts, 
at 2:30 on Saturday, May 24. Mr. 
Benjamin R. Hildreth of Holliston 
will speak on Swarm Control. Hives 
will be opened, and the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary will serve a honey baked bean 
supper with honey brown bread, 
frankforts and rolls, coffee, ice cream 
and honey cakes. 

eee 

The Tulsa Public Evening School 
announced a class in Beekeeping 
sponsored by The Tulsa County Bee- 
keepers’ Association. The class was 
taught by Prof. G. A. Bieberdorf, of 
the faculty of Oklahoma A. & M. 
College. Tulsa, Oklahoma. The en- 
rollment ran over 50.—S. S. Orman, 
Pres., Tulsa County Association. 

eee 

According to the sheet put out by 
Chas. A. Reese, state apiarist of 
Ohio, giving a summary of apiary 
inspections during 1940, 117,230 col- 
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News 





onies were inspected and 
the percentage of AFB 
found was 3.0863. There 
has been a gradual de- 
crease in disease during 
the past five years. Destroying AFB 
colonies promptly when found ap- 
pears to be effective. 


eee 

Mrs. Gertrude Southwick, wife of 
Arthur M. Southwick, President of 
the Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association of Massachusetts, died at 
her home in Waban, Mass., on Feb- 
ruary 4. Her presence in the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary was most valuable and her 
memory will be cherished through- 
out the lives of her co-workers. 


eee 
At its March 29th, 1941 meeting at 
Concord, Mass., the Middlesex Coun- 
ty Beekeepers’ Association with 42 
present passed a unanimous vote of 
thanks to the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Conservation for cooperation 
in regard to the use of bee repellents 
in arsenical sprays.—Chester D. 
Norton, Sec.-Treas. 
eee 
At the next meeting of the Long 
Island Beekeepers’ Association on 
May 16th we will have as our guest 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, Head of the De- 
partment of Entomology of Cornell 
University. Dr. Bodog F. Beck will 
address the association at its June 
27th meeting. His subject will be 
“The Importance of Bees and Honey 
from Remote Ages to the Present 
Day”. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended all beekeepers to attend all 
of these meetings. This association 
is desirous of corresponding with 
other beekeepers’ associations and 
would be pleased to hear from them. 
—Ernest W. Graner, Sec.-Treas., 10 
Botsford St., Hempstead, N. Y. 
eee 
The Virginia State Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation held its winter meeting in 
Richmond, Virginia, on March 22nd 
Out-of-state speakers were E. R 
Root of Medina, Ohio. P. G. Crad- 
dock, Bee inspector of North Caro- 
lina, and Ned Prevost, Extension Bee 
Specialist of South Carolina. Plans 
were made for the meeting of The 
Southern States Beekeepers’ Feder- 
ation to be held in Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, October 21-22-23.—Henry W. 
(Continued on page 345) 
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Editorials 





“Old Favorite 
Honey Recipes” 


Not long ago we 
happened to be do- 
ing a lot of travel- 
ling in a rather short time. Probably 
twenty-five times we asked for hon- 
ey,—quite often in hotel coffee shops. 
Just once did we find honey, and 
then the waitress brought it in a lit- 
tle pitcher. There has been a lack of 
suitable and attractive recipe books 
available to all,—books that do not 
advertise any one brand of honey. 

The American Honey Institute has 
just brought out a new booklet, “Old 
Favorite Honey Recipes’, moderate 
in price, available to all honey pro- 
ducers. It is both practical and at- 
tractive. Clever and very artistic 
drawings brighten the pages and 
make up for the lack of color used in 
the more costly publications. The qui- 
eter page is a relief to the eye from 
some of the overdone colored pages 
so often found. Truly, Mrs. Grace has 
made very little go very far. 

The preface of the booklet con- 
tains helpful hints on measuring and 
serving honey, and on substituting it 
for sugar in other recipes. It also con- 
tains interesting information con- 
cerning different types of honey and 
its average chemical composition. 

There are recipes for beverages, 
breads, cakes and frostings, candies, 
cookies, desserts, jellies, meats, sal- 
ads and salad dressings, sandwiches, 
and vegetables. The recipes are most 
attractive and practical and the 
choice of subjects very well bal- 
anced. 

eee 

Prices on Honey The heavy rains in 

California, we are 
told, insure a large crop of orange 
and mountain sage honey. This need 
not disturb the market because there 
is always a good demand for those 
two honeys. There is a good prospect 
also for clover honeys. 

One disturbing factor is that honey 
can not be exported on account of 
the blockade. 

The southern honeys are consumed 
where they are produced and are 
bringing fair prices. 

In spite of efforts on the part of the 
Government to prevent spiraling of 
prices and inflation, recent strikes 
and advance in wages, it is felt in 
some quarters, will boost the cost of 
foods and if so honey may advance. 

However, there are enormous 


stocks of sugar in Cuba and in this 

country that cannot be shipped to 

Europe. (See article by Harold J. 

Clay in April Gleanings, page 223.) 
eee 


A large percentage 
of beekeepers are 
gamblers. We take chances on our 
bees wintering successfully. We as- 
sume colonies have ample stores to 
carry them through the winter and 
early spring. It is safe to say that 
comparatively few weigh each colo- 
ny late in the fall, then deduct the 
tare weight of hive, combs, and bees 
from gross weight to determine the 
amount of stores needed. Some do 
this very thing. A large number of 
beekeepers give colonies a casual 
examination, then take a chance on 
their bees having enough honey to 
carry them through. 

Within the past week (this is April 
4) we had a letter from a commercial 
beekeeper in Western Ohio who said 
that practically all colonies in single- 
story hives in his locality had 
starved to death. Now this isn’t im- 
plying that it is impossible to winter 
bees in single-story brood chambers. 
Such is possible if single brood 
chambers are practically filled with 
honey late in the fall. But the trou- 
ble is that brood-rearing may con- 
tinue rather late into the fall and the 
bees do not have an opportunity to 
store honey in combs from which 
late reared brood emerges and conse- 
quently there is a shortage of stores. 

Can this situation be remedied? 
Yes. Winter each colony in a double 
brood-chamber hive, the upper 
chamber consisting of a deep or 
standard super completely filled with 
honey, in addition to what honey 
there may be in the lower chamber. 
The most satisfactory way to get 
this food chamber completely filled 
with honey is to keep it above the 
queen excluder the latter part of the 
season, to keep the queen from rear- 
ing brood in the combs. Colonies 
thus supplied with stores rarely, if 
ever, starve unless perchance, 
weather conditions are extremely 
abnormal. Some commercial bee- 
keepers are now wintering success- 
fully in three-story hives to insure a 
superabundance of stores. And so, 
in the future let’s not gamble. If we 
do we are likely to lose bees. 


Gambling 
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Destruction of The use of poison- 
Bees by Dusting ous sprays or dust 
and Sprays in thescattered by plane 
Whole Country to destroy certain 

noxious insects is 

becoming more and 
more a serious menace to beekeep- 
ing. In several states, notably New 
York, Oregon, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Wyoming, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and the states border- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico, beekeepers 
have had heavy losses and in a few 
cases are abandoning their bees. 

Both the National Government and 
the states involved are working on 
the problem to save bee life. 

We discussed this matter while in 
Washington with the officials in the 
Bureau of Entomology, and with the 
entomologists of several states. Just 
how the problem can be solved is not 
yet clear. In some states beekeepers 
are moving their bees from the in- 
fested areas but in other cases this 
does not seem practicable. It is evi- 
dent that Government and State men 
are taking a sympathetic interest 
in helping to save the bees. 

There is hope that a_ repellant 
mixed with the poison dust or spray 
will drive the bees away from the 
poison—save the bees and yet kill 
the noxious insects. (See page 310, 
this issue, also Bee World, page 23, 
March, 1941, and reprinted in this 
issue, page 296.) 

In the meantime beekeepers of 
Louisiana are presenting a bill No. 
H. R. 3210 which has for its purpose 
to reimburse the beekeepers of Lou- 
isiana who have lost their bees 
through poison dust. While in Wash- 
ington we learned that this bill is 
still in committee. 

Those interested should ask their 
members of both houses to get it out. 
While this bill applies only to the 
state of Louisiana its framers hope it 
will establish a precedent for all 
states. 


eee 
Keeping One 
Step Ahead 
of the Bees 


successful beekeep- 
ing consists largely 
in applying intelli- 
gent apiary man- 
agement, which 
means doing the right thing at the 
right time, so far as possible. “Plan 
your work, then work your plan”, 
applies to beekeeping as well as oth- 
er lines of business. 

Many car loads of honey and 
countless swarms are lost each sea- 
son because beekeepers fail to plan 
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ahead and keep ahead of their bees. 
When colonies are boiling over with 
bees in the spring, why wait until 
the honey flow is on and queen cells 
are started, to put on supers? 

Congestion in the brood chambers 
of populous colonies, due to a short- 
age of comb space, is the prime cause 
of swarming, and swarming can be 
controlled by supplying ample comb 
space, which means supers,—early. 

Colonies that were supplied with 
an abundance of stores and adequate 
protection last fall have wintered 
well in the North. Such colonies are 
strong in bees this spring. If bee- 
keepers will keep one step ahead of 
their bees during the season a larger 
crop will be harvested. 

eee 


A Cut in the Just after the 
Appropriation March bee journals 
for Bee Culture went to press, it 

was learned that 

the Sub-Committee 
of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C., had cut the ap- 
propriation for bee cuiture in the 
Bureau of Entomology from $83,000 
to $50,000. 

It should be explained that a cut 
made by the House Committee will 
stand unless a like Committee of the 
Senate asks to have the approp,ia- 
tion restored. Accordingly, the lead- 
ers in the industry passed the word 
around to bee supply manufacturers, 
bee inspectors, bee extension men, 
and others, to write to the Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the Senate requesting 
that the appropriation for bee cul- 
ture be restored giving the reason 
therefore. This was done and letters 
poured in to Senator Russell and 
members of his committee. The 
Senior Editor made a special trip to 
Washington, and Chairman Russell 
reported that his committee, in view 
of the letters, would recommend that 
the appropriation be restored, viz. to 
$83,000. 

The matter will now go before a 
Conference of the two committees of 
both houses. This may or may not 
have been done at this writing. 

It would be well, however, to 
write to your members in Congress 
and if such action has not been taken 
to urge that such committee approve 
of the restoration of the appropria- 
tion for bee culture to the original 
amount, viz. $83,000. If favorable 
action has beer. taken it will let your 
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members of Congress know that bee- 
keepers are not asleep, and at the 
same time it will pave the way for 
an increased appropriation as is be- 
ing sponsored by Mr. E. C. Bes- 
sonet. 
eee 

Strong Colonies It should not be 
Starving Just Be-forgotten that a 
fore the Honey strong colony built 
Flow up from fast fading 

stores may starve 

to death just before 
the honey flow. A little honey, we 
will say, is coming in just fast 
enough to keep brood-rearing at its 
highest pitch. Then come a series of 
chilly or rainy days when the bees 
can not fly but brood-rearing keeps 
on. The bees have been working from 
hand to mouth and even during a 
three or four day period with no 
honey coming in, a big colony may 
starve to death. This occurs many 
times in the Southland, says Mr. E. 
S. Prevost, bee extension agent of 
Clemson College, South Carolina. 

In the same way it may occur in 
the North. The remedy is obvious. 
First, in the fall, either put on all 
colonies a full-depth food chamber 
filled with good honey and pollen to 
last, or, second, keep a constant 
check on all colonies to see that they 
have a supply of honey tili the heavy 
flow comes on. When short, a quart 
or two of syrup should be given to 
tide the bees over until they can fly 
again. The first plan is much the 
safer. The second plan is not feasible 
for out-yards. 

Always keep this in mind: If you 
are liberal with the bees they will be 
liberal with you. Conversely, if you 
are stingy with the bees, they will 
be stingy with you. 

eee 

Bulk Comb Hon- Much of the honey 
ey of the South in the Southeastern 

states comprising 
Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Florida, is sold as “bulk 
comb honey” in glass or tin. We in 
the North refer to the same product 
as “chunk honey” or “chunk comb 
honey”. 

We asked several producers in the 
states named what the percentages of 
bulk to extracted honey were. The 
replies average 70% of bulk and 30 
of extracted. 

Section comb honey has never 
gained a foothold anywhere in the 
Southern states, probably because it 
was believed to be “manufactured”, 
one of the legacies of the comb honey 
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canard of forty years ago, and which 
in the South is still in the mind of 
the housewife. 

The reason that “chunk comb hon- 
ey” of the North never had much de- 
mand is probably due to granulation 
caused by extremes in temperatures 
—from zero in winter to 70 to 80 
degrees in summer. This would cause 
most honeys to granulate. In the 
Southland the extremes of tempera- 
ture are not so great. 

Honeys High in Levulose 

But there is another factor that has 
perhaps never before been consid- 
ered. Most of the honeys of the South 
like tupelo, sourwood, and gallberry, 
are high in levulose and therefore 
non-granulating, while all honeys in 
the North particularly alfalfa, sweet 
clover, and clover, are relatively 
high in dextrose and therefore gran- 
ulate quickly. When combs of south- 
ern honey are completely submerged 
in the same honey of a non-granulat- 
ing type, a bulk comb honey will re- 
main liquid the year around while 
the same bulk comb honey, high in 
dextrose, would granulate quickly. 

Cut Comb Honey in the South 

The sale of this product in the 
North is apparently decreasing, 
while the same product is increasing 
in the South. At first, it was believed 
it would soon supersede section comb 
honey but it has not. Cut comb hon- 
ey in the North is apt to show dex- 
trose granules along the cut edges 
after the product has been standing 
a few months in a variable temper- 
ature. 

A comb built into a section and not 
cut, will not show such “brown sug- 
ar’ so-called by the housewife. 

It may not be generally known 
that any comb of honey when cut or 
damaged is more apt to show gran- 
ules than the same comb not so cut 
or damaged. Exposure to air has a 
strong tendency to hasten latent 
granulation and this is the main rea- 
son why extracted honey will gran- 
ulate more quickly than precisely 
the same honey in a section box. 

Considering all these factors caus- 
ing granulation it will be clear that 
a cut comb honey of a non-granulat- 
ing type will not show dextrose crys- 
tals along the cut edges. 

It follows that there may be a fu- 
ture in the South for cut comb honey 
wrapped in cellophane when the 
same product of Northern honey will 
show granules along the cut edges 
and ultimately disappear from the 
grocers’ shelves. 
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From North, East, West and South 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, April 1. 
Weather: April 1 
finds the beekeepers 
head over heels in 
spring work much 
of which is usually 
done in February 
and early March. 
Owing to the heavy 
rains and long con- 
tinued weather un- 
favorable for bee work, many bee- 
keepers got behind. High water in 
many cases damaged roads thus pre- 
venting beekeepers reaching their 
apiaries which has also delayed their 
work. Yesterday and today are 
cloudy with light rain but we are 
promised clearing and warmer 
weather, in the near future. 

Honey Crop: Old honey has in 
most cases passed from the hands of 
the producer. Now all attention is 
turned toward the new crop. To say 
that the prospects are the best in 
many years is not putting it too opti- 
mistically. With 24 inches of rainfall 
over the bee ranges of Southern Cali- 
fornia it looks good for a crop. Only 
in very few instances since records 
have been kept in Southern Cali- 
fornia has the rainfall exceeded this 
amount. 

Prices: Prices offered for honey are 
no higher if as high during the fall 
months. Prices on beeswax seem firm 
at from 21 to 23 cents. 

Miscellaneous: Grass and weeds 
that in many cases all but hide the 
location of the hives is making a lot 
of work for the beekeeper. Hoeing, 
cutting with a scythe, pulling, any 
way to get it clear for the bees, and 
reduce the fire hazard later on in 
the summer is the order of the day. 
We bought a weed burner two years 
ago which we consider a good invest- 
ment. This we will use just as the 
growth begins to dry and before 
there is any danger of the fire 
spreading. One of the abominations 
of our long dry summers is the 
danger of fire. Every precaution is 
taken but with all care there is al- 
ways considerable loss from forest 
fires. 

Only a few short months ago bees 
were a drug on the market. Apiaries 
could have been purchased at prices 
so low that with the present pros- 
pects for a crop the bees should make 





enough honey to pay for themselves. 
It is the constant steady plodder 
who carries on through the lean 
years that reaps the harvest when 
the good seasons come. Damaged 
roads are delaying some beekeepers 
from getting their bees moved to the 
orange. The trees are white with 
buds ready to burst into bloom with 
the first few warm sunshiny days. 
Yesterday the thermometer regis- 
tered fifty at noon which is too cold 
for either the secretion of nectar or 
for the bees to fly successfully. Not 
nearly so many colonies as normally 
will be taken to the oranges owing 
to the prospects on our open ranges. 
Big husky colonies are just the thing 
if you have something for them 
to do, but a large populous colony 
with no place to go will get busy 
and one of the things they can do is 
to build a lot of queen cells. Of 
course, queen cells mean swarming 
and that is one thing that the modern 
beekeeper does not want. 

Some of our beekeepers are turn- 
ing to division as a means of swarm 
prevention. With a number of out- 
apiaries a fellow has to work to a 
system visiting each apiary per odi- 
cally and cannot be on hand to look 
for swarms when a colony takes a 
notion to abscond. 

Colonies that were left with plenty 
of stores last fall are certainly in 
prime condition for the honey flow. 
With trees, shrubs, and grasses on 
every hand just ready to burst into 
bloom it would take only a few 
hours of warm sunshine until plenty 
of honey would be coming in.—L. L. 
Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


eee 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, April 4. 
Weather: Suddenly, 
on the first of March, 
our two months of 
rain changed to the 
most perfect sun- 
shine and even tem- 
perature, and_ this 
continued day after 
day until April Ist 
when the rain came 
again. We have had a rainy winter. 
Our entire territory is several inches 
above normal, the central and 
northern part of the State receiving 
the heaviest of the fall. This morn- 
ing we had a real cloudburst and we 
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will most likely learn of great dam- 
age to fruits which are at the peak 
of blossoming. 

Condition of Bees: During the 
rainy season of February, bees with 
plenty of stores were busy keeping 
their increasing brood warm and 
well fed. As soon as the settled warm 
weather arrived there were three to 
four frames of brood. The first of 
April, here in the Bay Region, hives 
had from six to ten frames of brood 
and it did not take long to wait for 
reports of swarming. The first re- 
ported swarms came on March 24th. 
From now on, in the cities, we may 
expect to hear of many swarms and 
as many complaints from people who 
are not lovers of bees. 

Market: The market is slow. When 
the rise in sugar came we expected 
honey prices to go up but so far 
there is little or no change. 

Beeswax: There is little wax being 
offered. What there is, commands a 
fair price. 

Miscellaneous: Now that the sea- 
son of swarming has arrived, we will 
most likely hear of many complaints 
against city beekeepers who do not 
control their swarming. The small 
beekeeper has as many bees as he 
wants and neither tries to control 
nor to prevent swarming, and when 
the swarm comes out he is not inter- 
ested, with the result that the bees 
land in the neighbor’s garden. The 
neighbor knows little of the value of 
bees—happens to know that they 
sting, so she calls the police, health 
officer, or bee inspector. None of 
them have any authority nor any de- 
sire to collect swarms. Scouts sent 
out by the swarm find a place ina 
residence which causes the second 
telephoning with the same result as 
in the swarming and more trouble. 
A woman in one of our large cities 
has a yard full of flowers, and two 
bright children who know just 
enough about bees to follow them 
among the flowers catching them in 
bottles and expecting them to make 
honey. One of the children is stung. 
The mother proceeds to make a 
complaint against a neighboring 
commercial beekeeper who although 
he paints hives in his back yard, he 
keeps no bees on his home property. 
The complaint is made to the County 
District Attorney who is requested 
to demand that the supposed owner 
dispose of his bees. The District At- 
torney called on the County Bee In- 
spector for assistance. The County 
Bee Inspector investigated and 
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found that the commercial beekeep- 
er had had no bees in the county for 
more than a year. Shall bees be 
driven out of a city for such a cause 
and by such evidence?—Cary W. 
Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 
eee 
TEXAS, April 1. 

The weather for 
] March was very 
nearly normal for 
Texas. The blooming 
of native plants 
which was’ made 
possible by abun- 
dant rainfall gave 
the bees abundant 
pollen and nectar to 
start brood-rearing. Shortly after the 
first of the r onth the storm which 
did so much damage all over the 
United States entered Texas and 
while no great amount of damage 
occurred cold rain accompanied by 
very cloudy weather made it impossi- 
ble for beekeepers to visit their yards 
or the bees to secure very much ma- 
terial from the field. This in a way 
was very beneficial as the bees will 
be able to build up a full field force 
by the time of the coming of the first 
honey flow which will be probably 
the second week in April. Beekeep- 
ers reporting from many parts of the 
state gave a very spotted picture of 
the condition of colonies which, 
summed up, indicates that where col- 
onies were strong and well cared for 
last fall they are still in excellent 
condition. 

Let-alone bees are in poor condi- 
tion or dead. As nearly as can be 
estimated the over-wintering loss to 
date is not more than two percent 
and the remainder of the bees are in 
normal condition. Weather and road 
conditions over most of the State 
have made it impossible for the bee- 
keepers to visit all of their yards. 
This delaying of bee activity will be 
to the advantage of the package ship- 
pers as the bees will have ample time 
to bring out an additional field force 
before the call comes to ship bees 
North. Queen breeders are more af- 
fected by the cold than the package 
men, as cold and cloudy weather has 
made it very difficult to build nuclei 
or to have cells drawn in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Miscellaneous: This year has wit- 
nessed the return of a periodic plant 
valuable to bees. During the wet 
spring of 1919 Senecio ampullaceus, 
squaw weed, appeared in great 
quantities over the eastern part of 
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Texas. Due to the fact that honeybees 
worked it abundantly it was herald- 
ed as a wonderful sddition to the 
beekeeping flora. From 1919 to the 
present spring this plant has been 
present but in very few numbers. 
This spring it is the most prominent 
plant in this part of Texas and for 
the first two weeks of its bloom the 
bees worked it very abundantly but 
as soon as many other plants, espe- 
cially Lesquerella, Field of Cloth of 
Gold, came into bloom the bees aban- 
doned Senecio. At the present time 
there are ample flowers to give a 
continual light honey flow and 
abundant pollen if it were not for 
the cold wir.ds and cloudy days 
which keep the bees at home most of 
the time. Mesquite and horsemint, 
the plants which give central Texas 
honey flows, are in excellent condi- 
tion but will be rather late in coming 
into bloom.—H. B. Parks, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 
eee 
UTAH, April 1. 

Weather: Utah has experienced an- 
other mild winter. Spring came a 
week or two earlier than usual here. 
Apricot trees are in full bloom, and 
others are just breaking out. Here in 
central Utah we have had variable 
weather with alternating sun, rain, 
and flurries of snow, but at no time 
has the temperature been as low as 
normal. Plenty of moisture has fallen 
in the valleys and the snow in the 
mountains appears to be ample for 
summer irrigation. For some time, on 
warm days, bees have been able to 
gather pollen, but no nectar-bearing 
plants bloom this early in the spring. 
We are always subject to frost at 
any time during April, therefore, we 
are slow to rejoice at the prospects 
of any early spring. 

Condition of Bees: Bees have been 
able to move and take frequent 
flights all winter, and stores have 
been consumed in a surprising de- 
gree. Most colonies are exceptionally 
strong in bees, and were supposed to 
have had an ample supply of food; 
but some have starved out complete- 
ly. These colonies of course were the 
strongest in population, and repre- 
sent a heavy loss to the owners. Most 
hives are still in the winter pack, but 
some that have already been exam- 
ined are found to be right on the 
bread line, and breeding is far below 
normal. Unless feeding is attended to 
immediately it is probable that many 
colonies will yet starve or fail to rear 
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young bees fast enough to prevent 
spring dwindling. 

Aside from losses due to starvation 
or failing queens, colonies have win- 
tered well. Entire apiaries are 
strong enough to take care of a hon- 
ey flow. 

The Market: There is some evi- 
dence of a tendency toward better 
prices in view of the law recently 
enacted by the State Legislature 
placing a special tax on chain stores. 
It is these stores that, in our opinion, 
are largely responsible for the ridic- 
ulously low prices of honey in our 
state. At least one private store has 
placed a special order for honey in 
anticipation of the expected rise in 
price. Retail prices range from 55c 
to 85c for 10’s. Very little comb hon- 
ey is produced or sold in the State. 
The price of beeswax remains quite 
fixed at around 18 to 20c per pound. 

Miscellaneous: Beekeeping in Utah 
is becoming more or less of a gamble. 
Each year new obstacles arise. The 
small beekeeper is gradually being 
pinched out, or is losing interest be- 
cause of his inability to compete with 
the larger holders, or to cope with 
the numerous pests or the poisons 
used to control them. Some commer- 
cial producers are still able to carry 
on by moving from place to place at 
the proper time, but even these are 
wondering how long they can hold 
out. Quite a number have already 
quit the business. 

Our records show a decrease of 
30% in bee population, and the great- 
er part of these losses is unquestion- 
ably due to poisons used in pest con- 
trol. The current number of “The 
Utah Farmer” is made up exclusive- 
ly of measures recommended for pest 
control. All other interests were set 
aside. Even our own “Bees On The 
Farm” was crowded out. Beekeepers 
seriously question the necessity of 
all this spread of arsenic. It looks 
like catering to the big concerns that 
have the stuff to sell—J. Fleming 
Wakefield, Provo, Utah. 

eee 
MANITOBA, April 2. 

Weather: At this 
date, April 2, winter 
is still holding with 
us. Trunk highways 
are open but side 
roads still closed to 
motor traffic. As I 
write, the thermom- 
eter stands at 20 
outside the window, 
the time 10 a. m. 
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We have more snow on the fields 
than usual with snow or rain every 
second day that will give the mois- 
ture we need for a good spring start. 
The clover has been well covered all 
winter. It is too early for any reports 
on wintering. 

Honey Sales: The sudden stoppage 
of imports from outside Canada came 
as a surprise to some buyers who had 
bought freely in the States last year. 
About 25% of our Manitoba, 1940, 
crop had already been exported, 
thus, with a short crop, export mar- 
ket good, and imports cut off, it 
looks like we will have clean shelves 
before another crop is ready. A few 
have been quietly holding part of 
last year’s crop and these are now 
finding a ready sale. These are, how- 
ever, in most cases less than 100 case 
lots and will have little effect on the 
general market situation. 

Package Bees: Never have I had 
so many inquiries for package bees 
and prices. Orders sent in through 
this office are far in excess of other 
years at this date. A month ago I had 
several outfits listed for sale by 
those who were quitting the business 
but these are now changing their 
mind and ordering bees. 

The prohibition on honey imports 
and a lc a Tb. tax on sugar both are 
having the effect of encouragement 
to purchase more bees and makes 
the outlook for next year’s market- 
ing brighter than for years. Arrange- 
ments have been concluded by the 
Ministry of Food with the Canadian 
authorities for the purchase of vari- 
ous important food stuffs for the pe- 
riod of the second year of war. Hon- 
ey holds a prominent place in this 
list. 

Help is scarce and it is quite plain 
that some outfits will not be filled 
with bees this year but on farms 
where there is plenty of help I am 
doing all I can to encourage them to 
fill their equipment with bees. 

For many years after the Great 
War, honey prices held strong and 
those with outfits in good shape 
should not allow them to remain idle 
if at all possible to work them. 

Each year we are learning more 
short cuts to a honey crop. Simply to 
hive the packages when we have a 
full outfit of combs and add the su- 
pers as needed, which takes only a 
little time, and before we realize it, 
a crop of honey is ready for the ex- 
tractor provided, of course, there is 
honey in the flowers. 

Wheat farming in this great coun- 
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try does not look so good. Elevators 
are full of grain and markets un- 
certain and sidelines are not to be 
despised. 

The future for honey looks bright 
provided we are reedy.—L. T. Floyd, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 

eee 
KANSAS, April 5. 

Weather: Persistent 
cold weather has 
4, prevailed during 
January, February, 
ee and March, but it 
fet has not been a se- 
‘ant vere cold. This has 
2 been the mildest 
| a a winter for several 
years, with no be- 
low-zero temperatures. April has be- 
gun with considerable clouding and 
cool weather, and it is hoped that 
warmer weather will come during 
the latter part of the month. At the 
present time, plant conditions are 
three weeks behind normal. During 
the winter months the soil moisture 
has been above normal. Ordinarily, 
during the winter there is only a 
small amount of moisture as precipi- 
tation. The soil moisture condition 
at the present time is better than it 
has been for several years. During 
the past two weeks, honeybees in 
the central and northern areas have 

had several good flights. 

Condition of Bees: There has been 
little or no winter loss of colonies of 
bees in Kansas this year. This has 
been appreciated considerably by 
the beekeepers following the heavy 
losses of last year. At the present 
time, colonies in the central and 
southern part of the state have brood 
in three and four combs. With the 
opportunity of gathering considera- 
ble pollen during the past two weeks, 
brood-rearing should be carried on 


actively during the remainder of 
April. 
Plants: During the past three 


months there has been considerable 
alternate heaving and thawing of 
wheat in the northeastern and cen- 
tral areas of the state. This may have 
injured other plants, such as white 
clover. During the third and fourth 
week of March, the soft maples 
and elms bloomed in the southern 
and central portion of Kansas, and, 
with weather suitable for flights of 
bees, enabled the bees to gather con- 
siderable quantities of pollen. The 
severe freeze of November 11 and 12 
injured many trees in northeastern 
and north-central Kansas. Many 
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trees were killed, due to the extreme 
change of weather, which was from 
summer to severe winter conditions 
within two days. The damage caused 
by this freeze will not make itself 
fully apparent for probably a period 
of five years. 

Honey Market: The commercial 
beekeepers will have their crops sold 
by the time their new crop arrives. 
At the present time there is a nor- 
mal movement of honey in the re- 
tail channels. 

Miscellaneous: Many of the com- 
mercial beekeepers are enlarging 
their holdings or numbers of colonies 
by buying package bees or buying 
the apiaries of incapacitated bee- 
keepers. The Arkansas Valley Bee- 
keepers’ Association will hold their 
annual meeting in the City Library, 
Wichita, Kansas, on April 12. The 
Southeast Kansas Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation meeting will be held in 
Chanute, Kansas, on July 20. The 
management of the Kansas State 
Fair, Hutchinson, Kansas, have made 
their arrangement for premium lists 
and these should be coming from the 
press during the early summer. Bee- 
keepers interested in exhibiting at 
the Kansas State Fair should write 
to Mr. S. M. Mitchell, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, for a copy of the premium 
lists—R. L. Parker, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


eee 
WESTERN NEW YORK, April 5. 


Weather: In these 
parts Christmas day 
was very fine and 
warm and bees had 
a very good flight 
which put them in 
good condition for 
the long seige of 
cold weather’ that 
followed. No more 
flight weather obtained until this 
week when there has been two or 
three days when it has warmed up 
in the middle of the day to permit 
fairly good flight. Hasty observations 
in some of our nearby yards indicate 
that they are in good condition with 
a minimum of loss, probably not to 
exceed 5%. However, this is based on 
observations of less than one-fifth of 
our bees and further examinations 
may not be as favorable. 

Markets: The local retail demand 
for honey continues to be satisfac- 
tory. Especially has good comb honey 
been selling well to local stores and 
retail dealers. We do not produce a 
lot of comb but what we did has all 
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been sold at $2.00 per dozen in win- 
dow cartons. With high consumer in- 
come in this industrial section we 
look for increased retail sales during 
the coming months. 

Crop Prospects: Las* fall new seed- 
ing was in the best condition that it 
had been for several years and the 
acreages were in excess of average. 
Snow covering came early and con- 
tinued well into March when it ap- 
peared that prospects for a bumper 
clover crop were exceedingly good. 
But with the passing of the snow 
came a long spell of alternate hard 
freezing at nights and bright thawing 
temperatures during the days which 
has resulted in severe heaving of 
plants. Wheat, too, is looking very 
badly but we are having heavy rain- 
fall today which will help to rees- 
tablish the plants in the soil and we 
are hoping that they will still come 
through in fair condition. 

Miscellaneous: Apple growers have 
been operating at a loss for the past 
several years. Many are in very bad 
financial condition as a result. Some 
are experiencing difficulty in financ- 
ing themselves for the coming year’s 
operations. Some are seeking aid 
from the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. Still others are taking employ- 
ment in nearby cities and letting 
their orchards go without care. The 
latter are generally the smaller 
growers who have not the large capi- 
tal investment involved. With these 
conditions prevailing the business of 
supplying bees for pollination is not 
too good, to say the least. 

With apparent good wintering and 
practically no inclination for ex- 
pansion of the business on account 
of current low prices for honey there 
is but little demand this spring on 
the part of N. Y. beekeepers for 
packages from the South—H. M. 
Myers, Ransomville, New York. 


eee 
MINNESOTA, April 7. 


Over-Wintering: Re- 
ports of winter loss- 
es vary from less 
than 1% to 25%, 
with an _ average 
around 10% to 15%, 
which seems better 
than a year ago. 
These percentages 
apply about equally 
to either cellar or outdoor winter- 
ing. 

Remember how that Nov. 11th 
blizzard put a crimp in any outdoor 
packing not yet done? At least sever- 
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al hundred colonies were later given 
“emergency treatment” by plugging 
bottom entrances tight and supply- 
ing middle or top entrances with the 
well-known shingle strips and lath. 
Newspaper insulation between the 
inner and metal cover were the only 
other winter preparation. Results? 
Weil, it is too early to report fully, 
but apparently there is little differ- 
ence in number of live colonies at 
this date. Although the tendency of 
many beekeepers is toward less win- 
ter packing, the favorable result of 
one winter with this small amount 
of packing should not establish the 
rule. In this instance the top entrance 
seemed more important to over-win- 
tering than the packing. 

Honey Plants: Sweet clover plants 
that were not injured by drouth last 
summer should be in excellent con- 
dition this spring, as there is much 
more moisture in the soil than some 
years. The outlook for good bee 
pasture is generally very fine, and it 
is hoped that Red River Valley bee- 
keepers will not need to look around 
frantically this year as they did in 
1940. Dutch and alsike clovers are 
in good condition in those parts of 
the State where they abound. 


Honey Market: “Terrible” is the 
way one prominent beekeeper de- 
scribes the honey market that ena- 
bles stores to retail 39c pails of 
honey! Another beekeeper and a 
honey dealer agree that these bot- 
tom prices could not happen if pro- 
ducers insisted on a fair profit above 
honey production costs. Here and 
there are dwindling honey stocks 
which should be cleaned up nicely 
before extracting time. 

Miscellaneous: Geo. Seastream, 
who runs apiaries at Moorhead, has 
been ill in a Fargo hospital. Also, our 
“old timer” F. O. Gessner, of Forest 
Lake, has not been so well this win- 
ter. 

Several beekeepers are “giving 
up” because of low honey prices, and 
entering what appears to be more 
profitable fields. Other beekeepers, 
being unable to expand, will plod 
along in the work they know so 
well, hoping that somehow the in- 
creased tempo of war activities will 
eventually reach down to benefit 
them. A few are expanding their 
equipment. 

Minnesota beekeepers are not yet 
sufficiently disgusted with low honey 
prices to act concertedly about it. 
One reason is that some are lending 
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their moral and crop support to a 
central states marketing association 
that says it does not want to see 
wholesale honey go over five cents 
per pound. So, in the final analysis, 
its low-price policy markets millions 
of pounds of honey at the expense of 
members and non-members alike! 
In this circumstance can local adver- 
tising and sales effort hope to better 
honey prices and consumption for 
any beekeeper?—Bruce L. More- 
house, Montivedeo, Minn. 
eee 


VERMONT, April 5. 


Weather: Since this 
is being written ina 
car rolling along the 
roads of Ohio, my 
information on Ver- 
mont weather is two 
wecks old. When we 
left Vermont on 
March 24, the bees 
had had two flights 
since last fall. We 
had a steady cold winter tempera- 
ture going above freezing seldom 
and for only short periods. In spite of 
long confinement the bees seem to 
be wintering very well. 

Market: The sale of honey has 
slowed down some. Importation of 
honey at very low prices has been 
made by chain stores. This naturally 
cut down the sale of our much high- 
er priced Vermont honey. 

Crop Prospects look good. Nothing 
has happened as yet to dispell this 
optimism. We had a good snow cover 
and not much heaving so far. 

Miscellaneous: As mentioned 
above, for the past two weeks we 
have been on the move, traveling 
south along the Atlantic States to 
Florida, west along the Gulf of Mex- 
ico to Louisiana, north: p the Missis- 
sippi Valley, through Illinois and 
Ohio. We've seen lots of country and 
met lots of package and queen breed- 
ers. 

Must be I’m well liked by some of 
the inhabitants of the South, at 
least. A bug hitched itself on my 
neck in Georgia, and I never knew 
what it was until we got clear into 
Arkansas. I very near pulled off my 
hide getting him off, and at that his 
beak is still in my neck. Guess he 
just couldn’t leave that rich Yankee 
blood. 

Most interesting to us was Wash- 
ington and the Beekeeping Laborato- 
ry at Beltsville; Georgia with its 
live oaks, Spanish moss, pine, and 
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many sources of honey; Florida with 
its unforgetable sight, taste, and 
smell of orange, grapefruit, and tan- 
gerines in fruit and bloom, and the 
tupelo region where yards are 
reached by boat; Louisiana with its 
extremely rich soil and its rank rich 
growth of white and sweet clover 
everywhere; Hope, Arkansas, with 
its resistance experiment station; IIl- 
linois, and the large wax industry of 
Dadants, and its level fertile farms; 
Ohio, and The A. I, Root Co. plant 
with its well developed equipment 
to supply every need of the bee- 
keeper. 

There’s a sad part of the whole 
trip—the country is too big and the 
days are too short. There were 
hundreds of other places we wanted 
to see; hundreds of other people to 
meet. We shall certainly go again.— 
Chas. Mraz, Middlebury, Vermont. 


ONTARIO, April 4. 


Weather: March here 
in southern central 
Ontario was cold. 
This is April 4th, 
end yesterday, for 
the first time this 
year we had a tem- 
perature of 50 de- 
grees. The bees 
had their first real 
cleansing flight. 

Conditions: As to wintering, it is 
the old story again, where the colo- 
nies had a large amount of good 
stores, they are in good condition no 
matter how they were packed or pro- 
tected. Looking over an apiary of 70 
colonies a few days ago, we found a 
colony that had been moved there 
last fall, with a moving screen left 
on that had a rim of five inches hold- 
ing the screen above the frames for 
that distance. On top of this screen 
was the usual board cover and about 
six inches of planer shavings. The 
hive was in a winter case with the 
usual amount of packing on sides and 
ends. While somebody had been 
careless in leaving the screen on, no- 
body in particular could be blamed. 
This colony with the five-inch space 
above the cluster, was in perfect 
condition with honey showing in ev- 
ery comb and a large cluster in com- 
pact form. 

Some local beekeepers who did not 
feed much last fall, report very 
heavy losses. In our own apiaries we 
have had but little loss except in 
cases where the bees _ actually 
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starved, even after we thought last 
fall that they were heavier than usu- 
al. Two apiaries wintered 100% and 
have abundance of stores. These 
were run for comb honey last year. 
Our bees in Victoria and Wentworth 
Counties have also wintered well, 
as the honey flow was much better 
at those apiaries than here in York 
Co. In York and Ontario Counties 
some apiaries are in good condition 
while at others many are short of 
stores and have to be fed. One thing 
we have definitely decided upon is 
that we will use either single body 
brood chambers and feed solid in the 
fall, or as a second choice use two 
full-depth bodies with upper story 
solid with honey. The single body 
with shallow super above, common- 
ly called the “food chamber’, is not 
satisfactory with us in wintering 
strong colonies that have been run 
for extracted honey. Our comb honey 
apiaries are in such hives but they 
always have smaller clusters and 
much more honey in the brood nests 
than colonies run for extracted hon- 
ey. About all our loss by starvation 
was in these story and a half colo- 
nies, and every one last fall had 
these shallow bodies literally jammed 
with honey as they had been on top 
of extracting supers all during the 
season. In addition they were fed 
quite heavily and yet some starved 
and many are short of stores. 

Markets: There is no change in the 
marketing situation. Little honey is 
moving and most stores have none 
to offer. This is a dull time for honey 
as maple syrup is now on sale. As to 
market prospects this season, in so 
far as exports are concerned, it is 
anybody’s guess with most beekeep- 
ers being inclined to be pessimistic. 
As we have repeatedly intimated, 
the market is there and a quota as- 
sured for Canada, IF we can get 
shipping space to deliver the goods. 
Very little of the 1940 crop will be 
on hand when this season’s honey 
comes on the market so that is one 
bright spot on the horizon. Sugar was 
boosted $1.00 per hundred a few 
days ago and this increase came rath- 
er unexpectedly as most of us did 
not expect such a move before the 
budget was brought in, to be present- 
er early after Easter. we had bought 
a load in Toronto as we found that 
some feeding was going to be neces- 
sary, but we had not taken delivery, 
so had to pay a dollar a bag more 
for being so dilatory.—J. L. Byer, 
Markham, Ontario. 
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Asked and 


Finding the Queen 





Question.—I am a beginner 
with only about five years of 
experience and a few of my 
colonies need requeening, in 
fact they should have been 
requeened a year or two ago, 
but I postponed it, because I 
find it very difficult to find the queen. 
Sometimes I went not once but twice care- 
fully through the hive without even seeing 
the queen. If I order a couple of new 
queens, and will not be able to dequeen 
the colonies, what can I do then?—God- 
frey Vokoun, Michigan. 

Answer.—tThere is, of course, a 
right way and a wrong way of find- 
ing a queen in the colony. The hive 
should be opened some time during 
the middle of the day when a large 
percentage of the bces are in the 
field, and preferably, during the hon- 
ey flow. The absence of the field bees 
in the hive makes it easier to locate 
the queen. As a rule, when bees are 
working well, they are quite easy to 
handle, and it is unnecessary to use 
much smoke. So, use as little smoke 
as possible and handle the frames 
carefully, so as to avoid getting the 
bees excited. If bees begin to run 
over the combs, there is no use of 
continuing the search for the queen. 
Remove the outside combs as easily 
as possible, and after examining both 
sides, stand it on end near the front 
of the hive, but not directly in front 
of the entrance. If the queen should 
happen to be on this comb, and 
should decide to leave the comb, she 
can go into the hive easily, instead 
of being lost in the grass. The re- 
maining combs in the hive should be 
examined carefully until the queen 
is located. As a rule, she occupies 
one of the combs containing brood. 
If it is imperative that the queen be 
found, and you do not have good 
luck in finding her, the combs from 
the brood chamber may be set over 
into an empty hive body, closed at 
the bottom. Sometimes the queen is 
found on the bottom board or the 
side of the hive. If you do not find 
her by this process, an entrance 
guard, which, as you may know, is 
a device which permits the worker 
bees to pass through, but which ex- 
cludes the queen, may be placed over 
the entrance of the hive. All of the 
bees in the hive, as well as the bees 
on the combs, should be shaken di- 
rectly in front of the hive. After most 
of the bees have gone into the hive 
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Answered 








through the entrance 
guard, the queen will be 
found at the entrance, at- 
tempting to get through 
between the wires of the 
entrance guard. This is 
one sure way of finding the queen, 
but it requires some work. As al- 
ready stated, a queen can usually be 
found by handling the combs care- 
fully, and examining each side of 
all the combs. 

Moving Bees a Short Distance 

Question.—When is the best time to 
move bees this spring about 500 feet?— 
A. G. Minekime, New York. 

(Question dated March 21, 1941.) 

Answer.—Move the bees as soon 
as possible. If you leave no hive, or 
anything that looks like a hive, on 
the old location, you should be able 
to move your bees without any trou- 
ble. If the moving is done late in the 
evening, the bees will mark their 
new location the next morning, be- 
fore they take a flight. Some of the 
old bees may return to the old loca- 
tion, but not finding any hive, they 
will go back to the new location and 
settle down normally. 

Introducing Home-Reared Queens 

Question.—What is the best way to in- 


troduce home-raised queens?—D. E. Pitser, 
Indiana. 


Answer.—If the queens are reared 
in nuclei in your own apiary each 
queen can be introduced by putting 
the queen with the adhering bees on 
two combs in the center of the hive 
containing the colony that is queen- 
less. It this is done during the mid- 
dle of the day when there is a honey 
flow on, the bees will accept the 
new queen readily. 

Swarm Control 

Question.—With a strong colony of bees 
in a double brood chamber, can the queen 
be retained in one brood chamber with 
about half of the bees and the second 
chamber be removed to another stand 
when filled with brood and a queen cell so 
as to start another colony? Will this pre- 
vent swarming?—C. H. L., Illinois 

Answer.—Yes, such a procedure 
should control swarming, especially 
if you divide the colony just as it 
reaches its peak of strength. How- 
ever, such a manipulation is likely 
to result in less surplus honey. If you 
will provide plenty of supers, early, 
to avoid congestion within the brood 
chamber you are likely to prevent 
swarming and at the same time se- 
cure a larger honey crop. 
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Who’s Who in Apiculture 


To supply a handy reference of the names and addresses of state and provincial 
apiary inspectors, secretaries of beekeepers’ associations, extension workers in beekeep- 
ing, and other information often needed by our readers, we 


Inspector — 
State or Province 


Dr. H. H. Laidlaw, Jr., Mont. 


W. G. leMaistre, Edmon. 

W. A. Crockett, Phoenix. 
W. J. Baerg, Fayetteville. 
A. W. Finlay, New Westm. 
H. M. Krebs, Sacramento. 
F. H. Gates, Denver. 

R. B. Friend, New Haven. 


Louis A. Stearns, Delaware. 


R. E. Foster, Gainesville. 
A. V. Dowling, Valdosta. 


1941. 
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have corrected our Who's 


Secretary 
State Association 


F. E. Guyton, Auburn. 
W. G. leMaistre, Edmon. 
W. A. Crockett, Phoenix. 
J. V. Ormond, Elba. 
A.W. Finlay, New Westm. 
C. W. Hartman, Oakland. 
F. Herbert Gates, Denver. 
Chas. J. Rost, Meriden. 
John M. Amos, Newark. 
W.H. Williamson, Aub. 

C. H. Herndon, Dupont. 


Paul T. Rowell, Boise. K. M. Hutteball, Boise. 
Carl E. Killion, Paris. Hoyt Taylor, Pleasant Pls 
Jas. E. Starkey, Indianapo. Jas. E. Starkey, Indianap 
F. B. Paddock, Ames. F. B. Paddock, Ames. 
R. L. Parker, Manhattan. W. N. Cline, Fredonia. 
W. A. Price, Lexington. W. A. Price, Lexington. 
W. E. Anderson, Baton R. E.C. Bessonet, Donaldson. 
Stanley L. Painter, Augusta. Chas. O. Dirks, Orono. 
L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg. L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg. 
G. J. Abrams, College Park. G. J. Abrams, College P. 
Burton N. Gates, Boston. E. F. Trainor, Worcester. 
Don P. Barrett, Howell. R. H. Kelty, East Lansing. 
A. G. Ruggles, St. Paul. M. C. Tanquary, St. Paul. 
Clay Lyle, State College. Clay Lyle, State College. 
H. H. Baker, Jefferson City. Geo. D. Jones, Columbia. 
Harlow B. Mills, Bozeman. Mrs. O. R. Burdett, Laurel. 
L. M. Gates, Lincoln. Louis Hines, Omaha. 
George Schweis, Reno. George Schweis, Reno. 
M. L. Dunphy, Fredericton..Wm. Thorpe, Fredericton. 
G. C. Barton, Meriden. H. J. Holt, Manchester. 
P. L. Holcombe, Lambertv.|E. G. Carr, Pennington. 
J. R. Eyer, State College. 
A. C. Gould, Albany. E. T. Cary, Syracuse. 
P. G. Craddock, Raleigh. F. B. Meacham, Raleigh. 
J. A. Munro, Fargo. Arvid Benson, Fargo. 
H. G. Payne, Truro. Evan D. Craig, Kentville. 
Chas. A. Reese, Columbus.) W. E. Dunham, Columbus. 
J. M. Goin, Oklahoma City. J. M. Goin, Oklahoma City. 
G. F. Townsend, Guelph. 
A. Burr Black, Salem. W. D. Williams, Portland. 
H. B. Kirk, Harrisburg. H. M. Snavely, Carlisle. 
Jules R. Methot, Quebec. > Prud'homme, St. Isidore 
A. E. Stene, Providence. E. Janson, Providence. 
R. M. Pugh, Ft. Qu’Appelle. “4 M. Pugh, Ft. Qu’Appelle 
J. A. Berley, Clemson. J. F. Switzer, Roebuck. 
C. S. Weller, Pierre. 
— Allison, Nashville. |J. B. Brooks, Greenville. 
L. Thomas, College Sta. |H. B. Parks, San Antonio 
W. H. Hendricks, Salt Lake-| A. W. Anderson, Salt Lake. 
Charles Mraz, Middlebury.| Charles Mraz, Middlebury. 
W. J. Schoene, Blacksburg.|H. W. Weatherford, V. H. 
R. E. White, Olympia. H. S. Records, Edmonds 
F. Waldo Craig, Charleston. 
E. L. Chambers, Madison. H. J. Rahmlow, Madison. 
C. L. Corkins, Powell. 


United States—Investigation and Demonstration in Beekeeping, James I. Hambleton 


Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
boratory, W. W. Whitcomb, 
and Geo. H. Vansell, Davis, Calif.; 
Wyoming; Bee Culture Field Station, C. L. 

Dominion of Canada—Investigation and Demonstration in Bee Culture, 


Baton Rouge, La.; 


Beltsville, Md.; 


ham, Dominion Apiarist, Experiment Farm, Ottawa, Canada. 


American Honey Producers’ League—Pres., 
Apiary Inspectors of America 


Pacific Coast L 
Inter-Mountain Laboratory, 


John Holzberlein, Grand Valley 


Southern States Field La- 
aboratory, Frank E. Todd 
A. P. Sturtevant, Laramie 


Farrar, Madison, Wisc. 


C. B. Gooder- 
, Colo. 


Pres., H. M. Krebs, Sacramento, Calif. 

Southern Beekeepers’ Conference—A. V. Dowling, Valdosta, Ga. 

American Honey Institute—Chairman, Lewis W. Parks, Watertown, Wisc. 
National Ladies’ Auxiliary—-Chairman, Mrs. T. W. Burleson, Waxahachie, Texas. 
(Continued on next page) 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





Metaphorically speaking the Amer- 
ican Honey Institute is a piece of 
beautiful tapestry. Into its fabric is 
woven a map of America. The first 
threads in this tapestry were woven 
in 1928. Then, rapidly, every section 
of the country was woven in and 
names of various individuals and 
firms appeared in glowing colors up- 
on it. Among the names are many 
whose bearers have left this earth 
for fairer fields but whose names 
still glowing in the tapestry testify of 
work well done. The tapestry is 
guarded zealously by the directors of 
the American Honey Institute. Some 
colors have faded because their own- 
ers have neglected to keep them 
bright. The tapestry cannot be dupli- 
cated, but it can be repaired. Won’t 
you help us to keep it bright with 
your name firmly woven within it? 
May we hear from those who want 
their names enrolled on this colorful 
tapestry, the American Honey Insti- 
tute? 


eee 

The first big news is that a brand 
new honey recipes book, entitled 
“Old Favorite Honey Recipes” is 
ready for you. If you have not re- 
ceived a copy by the time this goes 
to press you may expect one soon. A 
leading educator has this to say 
about the book, “From the colorful 
cover to the complete index the book 
is delightful. Outstanding, even 
unique, among cook books are the 
sketches and jingles. So attractive is 
this book that even the peruser is led 
to try out the recipes. The finest 
mechanism of the volume is its prac- 
tical index’’. May we ask your help 
in placing one of these books in ev- 
ery American home? 


eee 
There isn’t space for all of the 
news of cooperation this month. 
SATURDAY EVENING POST of 
April 5th, LIFE MAGAZINE of April 


7th and the April issue of GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING carried full page 
advertisements for Armour and Com- 
pany that included honey. Besides, 
Armour mentioned honey three 
times in their “For a Happy Easter’ 
release. 
eee 

The Metropolitan newspapers all 
carried meat advertising with honey 
suggested with Easter ham. It wasn’t 
for breakfast, but it was a “honey” 
just the same. The March, 1941, issue 
of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING carried 
a full page colored advertisement of 
Crisco with a picture of a two-layer 
Honey Cake. There’s honey in the 
cake—honey in the icing! 

eee 

General Foods sent out a five-page 
special release April Ist on Honey 
for Breakfast. This is part of the re- 
lease: 

HONEY FOR BREAKFAST 


Good Eating and Good Nourishment 


The use of Honey for breakfast is 
a golden opportunity for introducing 
a welcome variation in the breakfast 
menu. It goes without saying that 
Honey will receive a warm welcome 
as a delicious adjunct to the break- 
fast menu. But women who know the 
importance of a good breakfast in 
healthful living will value Honey as 
a very valuable food to boot. For the 
sugar of Honey is a pure, natural 
sugar. Honey is what is known as a 
builder food, packed with rich food 
iron and other vital minerals. 

Honey as a sweetener for dry or 
cooked cereals makes a delightful 
change, or a spread of Honey on a 
bit of toast or hot muffins will add 
an appetite appeal to wake up the 


most sluggish breckfast appetite. 
eee 


Do you know that honey plays an 
important part in the Ford Motor 
Company kitchens? 


(Continued from previous page) 


Texas Apicultural Research Laboratory—H. 


Parks, San Antonio, Texas. 


Extension Specialists in Beekeeping—Alabama, W. A. Ruffin, Auburn; Alberta, W. G. 


leMaistre, Edmonton; California, J. E. Eckert, Davis; Connecticut. L. B. Crandall, Storrs; 
Delaware, John M. Amos, Newark: Florida. R. E. Foster, Gainesville; Illinois, V. G. Milum, 
Champaign: Iowa, F. B. Paddock, Ames: Louisiana, E. C. Davis, Luling; Manitoba, L. T. 
Floyd, Winnipeg; Massachusetts, F. R. Shaw, Amherst; Michigan, R. H. Kelty, Lansing; 
Missouri, George D. Jones, Columbia; Nebraska, O. S. Bare, Lincoln; New York, George 
H. Rea, Ithaca; North Carolina, C. L. Sams, Raleigh; Nova Scotia, H. G. Payne, Truro; 
Ohio, W. E. Dunham, Columbus; Oregon, H. A. Scullen, Corvallis; Pennsylvania, E. J. An- 
derson, State College; South Carolina, E. S. Prevost, Clemson College; Virginia, H. W. 
Weatherford, Vernon Hill. : . 
Where we did not hear from a state, we repeated last year’s information. 
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Talks to 





That Indefinable 
Something 


There is some- 
thing about  bee- 
keeping that capti- 
vates our interest 
at the outset and 
lures us on through 
the years, in spite 
of poor crops or 
failures which oc- 
cur sometimes. An 
unusually good 
crop whets our de- 
sire for further experiences with 
bees. I have iried to determine just 
what this “something” is but some- 
how cannot put it in words. 

A few days ago while visiting our 
apiaries in Western Ohio I called on 
a beekeeper 72 years of age who had 
decided to sell his fifty-odd hives of 
bees and equipment, and get out of 
the business. When the buyer came 
after the bees and was loading them 
on his truck this beekeeper, realiz- 
ing that he would be without any 
bees said, “Say, do you mind if I 
keep three colonies?’”’ The buyer said 
it would be all right. So now this life- 
time beekeeper is still in the business 
and when I talked with him he was 
planning to get a few more colonies 
and some new bee equipment, in 
fact he had a bee supply catalog in 
his hand when I entered his place of 
business—my guess is that he will 
have bees the remainder of his days. 

Last Saturcay, April 5, I visited 
one of my apiaries and as I opened 
some hives and watched the bees 
carry in pollen I was as thrilled as I 
have ever been during .ay beekeep- 
ing experience. 

It seems to me that one reason bee- 
keeping is so alluring is that we nev- 
er know what the future holds. Of 
course, this is true of life itself. I 
have found that the things we think 
are going to happen do not happen 
as a rule, and the things we do not 
expect to happen do happen. And so 
it is with beekeeping. This brings me 
to the two points I wish to make in 
this Talk 
(1) Be Ready for Any Eventuality 

The commercial or back-lot bee- 
keeper who makes good nowadays 
cannot travel in a rut. He must be 
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apiary management 
to any emergency. 
No two seasons are 
alike. The fore part 
of the season may 
appear to be favor- 
able for a _ crop. 
Abnormal weather 
conditions may set 
in to interfere with 
normal nectar se- 
cretion. 


The commercial 
beekeeper who is depending on bees 
for his livelihood may find it neces- 
sary to move his bees to another lo- 
cation where prospects are more 
promising. A beekeeper has an ad- 
vantage over a farmer in that the 
beekeeper can move lis bees to bet- 
ter pasture but the farmer cannot 
move his farm. 

It is difficult at times to know if 
moving bees is justified. In Cali- 
fornia it is said that 75% of the bees 
are on wheels. One has to be 
equipped with proper moving facili- 
ties, a good-sized truck, screens, and 
plenty of man power. Finding a 
suitable apiary site is not an easy 
task. One year we moved some bees 
to what we thought was a better lo- 
cation and we would have been 
money ahead if we had not moved. 

Then there is the matter of chang- 
ing the production program to meet 
conditions. The late Dr. C. C. Miller, 
an extraordinary personality and one 
of the world’s best comb honey pro- 
ducers, found it necessary to change 
his beekeeping program late in life. 
Due to the shifting of demand from 
comb to extracted honey, Dr. Miller 
changed over to the production of 
extracted honey at the age of 82. 
Think of it—making this change so 
late in life, at a time when most men 
are either retired or waiting to die. 
Dr. Miller never grew old mentally 
or got into a rut. He passed on in his 
ninetieth year, young in spirit. 

(2) We Must Plan Our Work, Then 
Work Our Plan 

This is easier said than done. How- 
ever, if we do not have a plan or an 
objective we do not arrive. 

One trouble with the majority of 
beginners, and possibly some of the 
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more experienced beekeepers, is that 
they fail to grasp the essentials of 
apiary management. 

It is necessary for each beekeeper 
to know approximately when the 
first major honey flow begins and 
how long it lasts. Colonies should 
reach their peak of strength when 
the main honey flow starts. 

In regions where colonies reach 
their peak before the main flow be- 
gins it may be necessary to divide 
populous colonies to prevent swarm- 
ing, giving the queenless divisions 
young laying queens. Make sure, 
however, to divide early enough for 
the divisions to reach full strength 
to take advantage of the main flow, 
otherwise, the divisions will build up 
on the flow instead of for it and lit- 
tle surplus will be secured. 

The method used by Dr. W. E. 
Dunham, described on page 302, this 
issue, for dealing with colonies that 
are very populous early in the season 
has merit and appears to be prefera- 
ble to the plan of dividing very pop- 
ulous colonies,—that is, making two 
separate colonies out of one strong 
colony. Dr. Dunham’s method keeps 
the entire working force together. 
An extra queen is employed during 
the building-up period to produce 
an extra quota of workers for har- 
vesting the maximum crop, then the 
older queen is disposed of and the 
younger queen retained after the 
main flow has begun. The united 
colony with the young queen is not 
likely to swarm and, furthermore, 
this young queen has sufficient vigor 
to maintain high colony strength 
during the remainder of the season. 
This plan is especially well adapted 
to sweet clover and alfalfa regions 
where the flow is long drawn out. 

A Word About Feeding Package Bees 

A few years ago, when feeding 
sugar syrup to package bees before 
they were put into hives we painted 
the wire screens of the cages with 
syrup applied with a brush or cloth. 
The bees would take the syrup 
through the screen. This method is 
too slow and takes too much time. 
The picture shows our present meth- 
od. We pour a liberal amount of 
warm syrup (made of equal parts 
of granulated sugar and _ water) 
through a number of cages placed 
flatwise over a tub. The bees are 
then dumped into the hive, in a 
space made by removing four or five 
combs temporarily. It is surprising 
how quickly the bees will begin to 
crawl up onto the combs. The queen 
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is liberated from her cage with the 
bees, which are gorged with syrup. 
This method saves considerable time 
and labor when installing packages. 
Queens get to laying sooner than 
they do when introduced by the 
cage method. 

If a Swarm Issues—What Then? 

There is usually some swarming in 
spite of control measures used. Pro- 
viding plenty of comb space,—su- 
pers, early, before brood chambers 
become congested, is likely to pre- 
vent swarming. Colonies with young 
queens are not so likely to swarm as 
colonies with old queens. 

The old method of handling a 
swarm was to put it in a hive on a 
new stand. A better method consists 
of setting the parent hives aside on 
to a new stand six or eight feet 
away after the swarm comes out. 
The hive intended for the swarm is 
placed on the old stand. The bees 
that are in the fields at the time the 
swarm issues will return to join the 
swarm hived on the old stand. 





Feeding sugar syrup to packages from a 
sprinkling can. No syrup is wasted by this 
method. 
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Spinster 





Spring has finally really 
arrived, and thus far, she has 
only smiles and warmth to 
offer. No dripping tears yet. 
We can only hope she will 
not shower us with a deluge 
when leaving. 

How good it is to hear the 
cheery robins, again, and all the 
many sweet-voiced birds, chanting 
their matins and vespers, while in 
the pauses some songster warbles an 
obligato solo, sweeter than any sung 
by the finest operatic stars. Frogs 
are piping, too. The world is beauti- 
ful again, and we all in the Americas 
can say (forgetting the horrors of 
this savage war), “God is in His 
heaven. All’s well with the world’. 

Bees are flying, busily gathering 
pollen and nectar. The tag-alder 
bushes hang with gold-dusted tassels, 
and one shake sends a cloud of that 
precious golden dust floating into the 
air. Willows are covered with swell- 
ing catkins, not yet in the pollen 
stage. The sawdust, left in sawing 
white birch and maple wood, has 
been for several days literally cov- 
ered with bees, all seeking the sweet 
sap lingering in it. Farther away 
where maple bushes’ have been 
tapped, these untiring little workers 
also find sweets to carry home. 
And, watching these busy workers, I 
cannot help but do a bit of moraliz- 
ing. 

So many humans are asking relief, 
relying on it rather than upon their 
own efforts to obtain the necessaries 
of life. They are becoming weak, 
are deteriorating, losing their own 
self-reliance, and in time, their own 
self-respect. On the other side of the 
picture, just look! At this time of 
year there are no flower-blooms, no 
clover, no dandelions,—nothing of- 
fering easily-found nectar. Yet these 
valiant little ladies never give up. 
No! They go seeking and searching, 
finding a drop here, a few some- 
where else, perhaps miles from 
home, relying on themselves, not 
looking for a hand-out. 

We put our bees out the earliest 
this year that I ever remember. At 
night, on March 29, they left the cel- 
lar black out for the cold, bleak, out 
side world, upon the stands serving 
them lest summer. Of course, they 
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Jane Says; 





were protected by magazine 
linings and extra covers, also 
sheltered by leaning boards. 
They are on the south slope 
from a high, protecting rock, 
also. 

The very next day they 
had their first flight, a flight 
proving disastrous to hundreds of 
them. Though the ground was bare 
all near them, and we had scattered 
straw all abort, still some flew far, 
alighting on stretches of snow and 
ice, many chilling, and dying there. 

Ever since we have had sunshiny 
days, no snow, and no rain,—ideal 
weather for bees, and they are taking 
full advantage of it. 

We think we have gained much 
more than we have lost by putting 
them outside so early. The cellar had 
quite a bit of water in it, and the re- 
sulting dampness was causing combs 
to mold. Brood-rearing, too, had 
started, and we want no disease if 
we can possibly avoid it. 

All hives wintered with an extra 
super were strong, active, and had 
plenty of honey remaining. Six, win- 
tered in only the hive-body, are 
weak, and these we feed at night, 
putting warm sugar-syrup in their 
feeders. As its pleasing odor reach- 
es the inmates of the hive, they be- 
gin a frenzied buzzing, and the syrup 
is soon taken up. Yes, there are 
worthy causes for relief, too, but 
these reliefees never lose their self- 
reliance. They are out seeking all 
available pollen and nectar, and this 
timely heip may change them from 
a liability to an asset. It must surely 
make them vigorously self-support- 
ing. 

Our thoughts and hopes soar high 
We do look for a good honey season, 
but Old Mother Nature holds most of 
the honor cards in the game of bee- 
keeping. 

Because of the presence of bees 
right on the farm, we look forward 
to a fine vegetable garden. We look 
for an abundant yield from our 
strawberries. We look for no lack 
of sweet. 

If at all possible, let us fill the air 
with fragrance, by sowing all the 
alsike and sweet clover seed that we 
can afford to buy. Don’t have to be 
taunted, when the need arises, “I 
told you so’’.—Spinster Jane. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. 
References required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted 
word each insertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word 
such as “a’’ and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any num- 


ber (regardless of how many figures in it), 


count as one word. Copy should be in the 


10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 


~ AMBER honey in new 60’s. George M. 
Sowarby, Cato, N. Y. 


FINEST clover honey in new cans, at 6c. 
N. B. Querin, Bellevue, O. 


“EXTRA QUALITY clover’ extracted. 


Howard Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y 


ur OF SALE—Extracted and comb honey. 
. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


~ HONEY—Light and light amber extract- 
ed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 


~ CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in 
new 60’s. David Running, Filion, Mich. 


CHOICE clover honey in 60's. R. C. Bish, 
successor to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 


CLOVER extracted, extra white, | new 
sixties. Irvin Van Devier, Medina, Ohio. 


~ GOOD CLOVER extracted in sixties, 6c; 
amber, 51!c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


~ FOR SALE— Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa. 


CHOICE white clover and light amber 
honey in new 60's. Noah Bordner, Holgate, 
Ohio. 


ORANGE, palmetto and mangrove honey 
in new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


~ EXTRACTED clover and amber honey. 
Quotations on request. Scott Traxler, 
Scottsburg, N. Y. 


TUPELO HONEY, new 60’s and barrels, 
5 and 10-Ib. buckets. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. 


WHITE CLOVER extracted ‘ qc, | Light 
amber 6c; Amber or Buckwheat 5'!$c. C. B. 
Howard, Geneva, N. 


FOR SALE—1940 crop white clover ex- 
tracted honey’in 60-Ib. cans. L. S. Griggs, 
711 Avon St., Flint, Mich. 


MICHIGAN White Extracted in 60's. 
Strictly high grade in new cans. M. H. 
Hunt & Son, Lansing, Mich. 


"NEW HOLLY HONEY CROP will be 
ready for market May twentieth. Harry 
Spooner, Stephens, Arkansas. 


~ QUANTITY clover honey, also light am- 
ber and amber. All in 60’s. Earl Rulison, 
R. D. No. 1, Amsterdam, N. Y 


FINEST QUALITY white clover honey, 
$7.00 per case, 120 Ibs. Sample 10c. Arthur 
Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 


~ SOME e extracted in sixties left but all 
comb and chunk is sold until new crop. 
Herman Crowther, Cass City, Mich. 


' HONEY FOR SALE—All kinds, any 
quantity. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 
265-267 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


COMPLETE line comb and bottled hon- 
oy pure clover, Also packed in 5’s and 
60’s. Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millers- 
port, Ohio. 













































































FANCY white clover extracted ee 
can or carload. Price on request. Sample 
15c. Jos. H. Hoehn & Sons, Ottoville, Ohio. 


LET US show you how you can save on 
your honey purchases. We also buy honey. 
H. Blitz, P. O. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ SELECT LOTS white clover, | buckwheat, 
basswood, and light amber honeys in 60-Ib. 
tins. A. I. Root Co., 224 West Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra 
light amber honey in new 60-pound tins 
by the case or carload. Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 


IOWA white extracted honey in new six- 
ties. One can or a carload. Satisfaction 
guaranteed and the price is right. Sample 
ten cents. Harry C. Kirk, _Armstrong, | Iowa. 


~ HONEY PACKERS—Write us for “prices 
on carload lots of California and western 
honeys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton 
& Co., 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


NEW YORK State Comb and extracted 
honey, buckwheat and clover, any quanti- 
ty, all size packages. Five-pound pails my 
specialty. Edward T. Cary, ‘: ome Ave. 
and Tallman St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


~ SOLD OUT. Our new 1941 crop of Michi- 
gan clover honey should be extracted, and 
ready for the market next July. Write us 
your next season's needs. E. D. TOWN- 
SEND & SONS, Northstar, _ Michigan. 


~ RASPBERRY HONEY blended with milk- 
weed honey, two of the best honeys of 
Northern Michigan. Packed in 60-Ib. cans, 
for 7c a Ib. In 10-Ib. cans for $2.00. We 
pay postage. Sample for 20c. Elmer Hutch- 
inson & Son, Lake City, Michigan. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


” BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—V We will 
not guarantee any honey buyer's financial 
responsibility and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only, or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller. 


WHITE and amber extracted. Cash» on 









































delivery. Fairland Apiaries, 2 Acacia, Day- 
ton, O. 
WANTED—White clover honey. New 


Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 


cans only. 
Kossuth St., Columbus, _ oO. 


WANTED Carlots honey; state quanti- 
ty, shipping point and price. Mail sample. 

















Bryant & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, 

Calif. 

WANTED Comb, chunk comb, white 
and light amber extracted honey. Any 
amount. Central Ohio Apiaries, Millers- 
port, Ohio. 

WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 


Bee supplies and honey con- 
Prairie View Honey Co., 
Detroit, Mich 


tracted honey 
tainers for eats. 
12243 12th St., 
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Sél66t 3-bandltalian 
Package Bees a Queens 


We specialize in selecting Italian 
Stock that has proven itself in Maxi- 
mum Honey Crops—Comb and Chunk 
Honey Building — Hardiness — Non- 
Swarming and Gentleness. 
1.—For Comb and Chunk Honey—Try 
our bees and queens. They stand 
crowding—Cap honey well and 
beautifully white. 

2.—Prompt Shipment—We take pride in 

shipping on date you set. Bees leave 

Valdosta on fast evening express 
North. 

3.—Packages—are full weight—baby 
bees—only workers—no drones. 

4.—State Health Certificate—with each 
shipment of bees or queens. 

5.—We Guarantee—safe arrival and sat- 
isfaction. 

A Select Young Laying Queen in each 
Package. Queenless Packages— 
Deduct Price of Queen. 

2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. Queens 






















1- 9 $2.00 | $2.50 | $3.00! $ .60 
10-49 | 1.85{ 235/ 285/ 55 
50-over | 1.70) 220] 2.70) 50 






In U. S. Funds. 


R. B. HERIER COMPANY 
Valdosta, Ga., U. S. A. 
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CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample 
and best price. C. W. Aeppler Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 


~ AMBER and WHITE extracted, also 
Comb Honey and Beeswax. Alexander 
Company. 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


HIGHEST cash returns made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 

WANTED—WwWhite and amber extracted 
honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















FOR SALE 
QUEENBEE PAINTING outfits $1.00 
postpaid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, 
Massachusetts. 








~ GLASSWARE, Bee Supplies, at factory 
prices. Write for quotations. Alexander 
Company, 819 Reynolds Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


BEST QUALITY queen mailing cages, 
freight paid. Free sample. Bee shipping 
cages. Vernon Homer, Rt. 5, Menomonie, 
Wis. 

CUT COMB HONEY—Cartons and equip- 
ment. Get our prices on everything for cut 
comb honey. James Hilbert, Traverse City, 
Michigan. 


ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb foundation. Send for catalog. Saves 
you money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

NEW 20-colony outfit. $50 Hilbert Hon- 
ey Hunk extractor, $35. 14 H.P. motor, 95 
gal. tank. Electric plane and other equip- 
ment. C. S. Sowder, Morris, Minn. 

















QUALITY Threé-banded Italian 
BEES AND QUEENS 


Highest quality, young bees, good 
workers, large capacity. 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, .............. $1.90 
3-1. pkg. with queen, .............. 2.45 
Live delivery, prompt service and 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Book your orders as soon as possible. 
It helps us to serve you. 


W. O. GIBBS 
WILLACOOCHEE, GA. 





Bees»Queens 


2-IBbs. bees with queen, ....... $2.00 
3-IBs. bees with queen, ....... 2.50 
Young laying queens, each .... .60 


J. F. McVAY, Jackson, Ala. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 








BEE EQUIPMENT for sale—8 H.P. boil- 
er, dry melter, honey tanks, 45 Root ex- 
tractor and Merry-go-round, honey pump, 
etc., etc. C. S. Gilson, Wauseon, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—1 Root reversible four-frame 
extractor, four 50-gal. honey tanks, 1 Gen. 
Electric Motor, 1 H.P. All of above in 
GOOD shape. Wayland Case, Gordon, Nebr. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Manufacturers of Bee 
Supplies, Onsted, Michigan. 


WAX worked into high quality medium 
brood foundation, 15c pound; 100 Ibs., 
$10.00; thin super, 22c. Medium brood 
foundation, 10 Ibs., $4.50. Fred Peterson, 
Alden, Iowa. 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 
rendered. Robinson’s Wax Works, ay- 
ville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies 
at our warehouses, slightly shopworn and 
fully serviceable, but discontinued for lack 
of sale. Write for complete bargain list. G. 
B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


THE ONLY complete line of wax render- 
ing equipment ever offered—the ‘“Perfec- 
tion” Line. A size and type suitable for ev- 
ery commercial beekeeper. Write for de- 
scriptive circular. Robinson’s Wax Works, 
Mayville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailing 
cages; Root quality bee supplies, both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled prompt- 
ly. Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles 
north of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply 
Co., Almont, Mich. 
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100 TEN-FRAME supers, 414, disease 
free, 40c each. Fairland Apiaries, 2 Acacia, 
Dayton, O. 


SAVE MONEY by letting us work your 
wax into wired or regular comb founda- 
tion. Large catalog describes everything. 
You pay only wholesale factory prices, 
as we have no agents. Walter Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


~ FOR SALE— Complete beekeeping outfit, 
best condition, no disease. Includes 44 
Root double-wall hives, 100 Root single- 
wall hives, 50 comb honey supers. Some 
bees. To settle estate. Curtis Stewart, 88 
East Street, Oneonta, N. Y 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


~ ITALIAN QUEENS. . W. G. Lauver, Mid- 
dletown, Pa. 

GOOD ITALIAN QUEENS. White Pine 
Bee Farms, | Rockton, Pa. 


~ HARDY ITALIAN | QUEENS. 
Francisco, Logan, Ohio. 


- PACKAGE BEES. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Sternenberg Bros. Lockhart, Texas. 


~ FOR SALE—30 to 50 colonies bees, 14% 
story, 10-fr. hives. Inspected. F. E. Schriver, 
Grafton, O. 


60 CENTS EACH for bright three-band 
young Italian queens. D. W. HOWELL, 
Shellman, Georgia. 


~ BEES FOR SALE—20 colonies, cheap. No 
disease, never was, and inspected. Jason 
Hoy le, Olney, Md. 


~ OVER WEIGHT packages and young 
queens at a price you can afford to pay. I 
ean fill your early orders. D. P. Green, 
Deland, Fla. 


~ ONE 75c three-band Italian queen en free to 
every new customer. L. H. Wagoner, Elon 
College, N. C. 


FOR SALE—100 colonies Italian bees. 
Good stock. Bees free from disease. Write 
George Chrysler, Homer, N. Y 


QUEENS! QUEENS! QUEENS! Excellent 
three-banded Italians at reasonable prices. 
Geo. E. Smith, Rt. 2, Yuba City, Calif. 

CAUCASIAN package bees for April 
and May. 2-Ib. pkg., $1.75. 3-tb. pkg., $2.25. 
Untested queens, 50c each. Safe arrival. 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 

GOLDEN QUEENS—Excellent quality. 
Hardy, gentle, productive. health certifi- 
cate, satisfaction guaranteed, 75c. O. E. 
Brown, Route 1, Asheboro, North Carolina. 

SUNNYLAND | QUALITY ~ package ~ bees 
and queens, hustling and gentle Italian. 











3. Kenneth 
































Prompt service, lowest prices. Saul T. 
Roach, 2960 Queen St., Dearborn, Mich. 
Tel. 1928-W. 





~ FOR SALE—Ten colonies of bees and 
equipment on account of 7 Stand- 
ard, ten-frame painted hives. tate in- 
spected, guaranteed no disease. Vincent 
ee. 7045 N. Newark Ave., Chicago, 

~ UNEXCELLED qua quality | Italian bees and 
queens. 2-Ib. package with queen, $2.00; 
3-Ib. package with queen, $2.50. Queen, 
60c. Twenty up, 5% discount. Satisfaction 
eee. Sowhatchee Apiaries, Hilton, 

a. 


CHOICE BRIGHT Italian queens that are 
a pleasure to work with. This stock has 
been bred and selected in the North the 
past 37 years. For good winterers, hustlers, 
and gentleness. Price 65c each and $7.00 
a doz. Emil W. Gutekunst, Colden, N. Y. 
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Spoerri’s Goldens 
Used in every state of the Union 


wae 3 you how good they are is 
no proof—Ask your neighbor or the 
man who owns them. SEE FOR 
YOURSELF! Match them against any 
bee as to gentleness, productiveness, 
their disinclination to swarm and the 
ability to stand extremes in temper- 
atures. Satisfied customers in sub- 
artic Sweden and the torrid South 


Americas. May June 
ee $0.75 $0.60 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, .. 2.20 2.00 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, .. 2.85 2.60 


SPOERRI APIARIES 
St. Bernard P. O., Louisiana 





CAUCASIANS 


Extra gentle. prolific, long tongue, 
little inclined to swarm, dependa- 
ble workers—10% to 40% ahead of 
Italians. 


CARNIOLANS 


Prolific at all times, very gentle, best of 
winterers, build beautifully white combs, 
most excellent workers. My Carniolans 
were used in the recent Iowa Experiment 
Station test showing Carniolans best for 
Northern and Western conditions. Both 
races wintered here out-of-doors and bred 
in a climate like their native land, thus 
insuring their good qualities. Ask for Free 


Paper. 
Prices—Untested queens, both races, 75c 
each. Ready May 20th on. 
A few 2-Ib. and 3-Ib. packages yet at 


prices in April 1941 Gleanings, page 260. 
ALBERT G. HANN 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey 


Four-Comb 


Nuclei 
(Offer 1100) 


Two strong nuclei in each new painted, 
ten-frame hive body, each nuclei with 
four combs bees and hatching brood, 
honey, and 1941 laying quom $3.15 
each nuclei. Caucasians or Italians. Our 
hive bodies have a removable parti- 
tion through the center, screen wire top 
and bottom. Queens are loose and lay- 
ing, introduced 100 per cent on arrival. 
We ship rush orders. No disease. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. 


WM. PIEFER & SONS 


Gause, Texas 
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Bright Italian 


Bees and Queens 
Let Your Order Come 


We have been breeding bright 3-band- 
ed Italian bees for twenty years and 
have been shipping all these years to 
all parts of U.S. and Canada. Ours will 
please you. Let us prove it to you with 
our large yellow select 3-banded Italian 
bees. They are the honey-gathering 
kind. You will enjoy working with gen- 
tle bees. We ship full weight of baby 
bees with a young fertile queen in light 
weight cages. We are now ready to take 
care of your order for packages and 
queens. State health certificate fur- 
nished. Safe arrival and _ satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


PACKAGES F.O.B. EXPRESS COLLECT 


2-Ib. Pkg. with young queen ..$1.70 ea. 
3-Ib. Pkg. with young queen .. 2.30 ea. 
4-Ib. Pkg. with young queen .. 2.80 ea. 
Untested queens .............. 50 ea. 
CE cis K Seka wren eews 1.00 ea. 


NORMAN BEE CO. 
Route 2. Ramer, Alabama 














THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES 


and queens of extra fine quality. Good 
honey-gatherers and are also gentle to 
work with. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
have never had any disease of any kind. 
2-lb. package with queen, $2.45; 3-Ib. 
package with queen, $3.15. Untested 
ueens, 75c each, any number. We allow all 
ealers 15% discount. 
ALAMANCE BEE COMPANY 

Geo. E. Curtis, Mgr., Graham, N. C. 





PURE ITALIAN BEES 


We assure you full weight and satisfaction 
2-Ibs. bees, one standard comb with 
brood, young laying queen, .....$1.95 
2-Ibs. bees, one Modified- Dadant comb 
with young laying queen, ..... 2.35 
2-IDs. bees, with young laying queen, 1.80 
Queens .50 


J. P. CORONA 


P. O. Box 124 Kenner, La. 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 





2-16. Pkgs. with queen ....... $2.00 
3-Ib. Pkgs. with queen ....... 2.50 
Young Laying Queens ........ .50 


Best Quality—-Dependable Service 


BUCATUNNA BEE CoO. 
Bucatunna, Miss. 
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GOLDEN ITALIAN queens of extra fine 
quality. 75c each, any number. Carolina 
Bee Farm, Graham, N. C. 


FOR SALE—Enmpire State strain Italians. 
Bred for honey production, 60c each. Cogg- 
shall & Son. Groton, N. Y. 


CAUCASIANS—tTested queens, $2; un- 
tested, $1; 10, 75c; 50, 65c; 2-Ib. packages 
with queens, $2; 3-Ib. packages, $2.50. 
Miller’s Caucasian Apiaries, Three Rivers, 
Texas. Oldest exclusive Caucasian breeders 
west of the Mississippi. 

EARLY PACKAGE BEES—Prompt ship- 
ment begins May 1. Two-pound package 
bees and queen, $2.45; 3 Ibs. $3.15. Add 
25c postage for each package. Choice Ital- 
ian queen, 75c. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Birdie M. Hartle, Reynoldsville, Jeff Co., 
Pa. 

EXTRA YELLOW Italian queens that 
produce bees a little more yellow than 
three-banded; more gentle and just as 
good workers. Untested, 75c each; tested, 
$1.50. Health certificate and satisfaction. 
Hazel V. Bonkemeyer, Randleman, N. ; 
Rt. 2. 


~ CAUCASIAN ~~ Package Bees. Reduced 
price but same high quality. Long-tongued, 
gentle, prolific, dependable workers. 2- 
pound peckage bees with queen, $2.00; 3- 
pound package, with queen, $2.50. Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. P. B. 
Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARIES—lItalian 
bees on combs with queen .1o00se. 2-Ib. 1 
comb with queen, $2.00; 3-Ib. 1 comb with 
queen, $2.50; additional comb, 40c. Comb- 
less packages—2-Ib. with queen, $1.75; 
3-Ib. with queen, $2.25. A health certifi- 
cate with shipment. Norma E. Roy and 
Son, Hessmer, Louisiana. 


SEVERAL hundred colonies of Italian 
bees, young queens, hundreds of extracting 
supers, thousands of perfect frames. (all 
ten-frame equipment) and in fine cundi- 
tion, including packing cases, queen ex- 
cluders, steam boiler, liquefying tank, sev- 
eral hundred gallon honey tanks, power 
radial extractor, truck and entire equip- 
ment for first class honey business, will be 
sold reasonable. Only real buyers need ap- 
ply. Owner, care Gleanings, Medina, Ohio. 


“QUALITY” 3-band “Honey Girl’ Ital- 
ians, carefully reared queens, Northern 
production tested stock. Package bees with 
queen introduced and a comb of brood, 2- 
pound package, $2.25; 3-pound pkg., $2.75. 
Combless packages, with queen caged, 2- 
pound package, $2.00; 3-pound package, 
$2.50; additional comb of brood, 50c. addi- 
tional pound of bees, add 50c. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. No disease, full weight, safe ar- 
rival, no delay, shipments made on day re- 
quested. Certificate of inspection with each 
shipment. 10% deposit to book order and 
reserve shipping date in advance. “Quality 
and service’, our motto. A. D. St. Romain 
Apiaries, Diamond, Louisiana. 


GOOD COMBL ESS ~ PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS. The choice of many lead- 
ing beekeepers of the U. S. and Canada. 
Outstanding records for honey production. 
Gentle, well bred, three-banded Italians. 
New cages—full weight packages—select 
young laying queens—no drones—no dis- 
ease, 2-Ib. pkgs. with queen, $2.45 each; 
20 or more, $2.30 each; 50 or more, $2.15 
each; 100 or more, $2.00 each, 3-Ib. pkgs. 
$3.15 each; 20 or more, $3.00 each; 50 or 
more, $2.85 each; 100 or more, $2.00 each. 
If wanted by mail, postage must be added. 
Select young laying queens, 75c each; 20 
or more, 70c each; 50 or more, 65c each; 
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100 or more, 60c each; postpaid. Our ship- 
ping season opens April 10th. Order early 
and have shipping time reserved. We have 
one of the largest, best equipped queen and 
package establishments in the South. H. C. 
Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS—Selected untest- 
ed queens, 60c each. They are as fine as 
ean be had in America. Splendid for comb 
honey production and great honey-getters, 
gentle and disease resistant. Reared in 
queen yard twenty miles from our Italians. 
M. C. Berry & Co., Box 684, Montgomery, 
Ala. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Good used power extractor. 
J. M. Van Ness, 204 W. Locust, Normal, 
Ill. 


WANTED—Helper to work bees. State 
age, experience, wages expected, room and 
board furnished. E. E. Salge, Strandquist, 
Minn. 

WANTED—Experienced bee man. Give 
full particulars in first letter and wages 
expected with board and room. Theo. Ke- 
math, Vasser, R. 2, Mich. 


INDUSTRIOUS young man of good hab- 
its and some experience for coming season. 
Room and board furnished. State full par- 
ticulars first letter. Coggshall and Son, 
Groton, N. Y. 


WANTED—Two experienced helpers. We 
operate 3500 colonies. State age, family, 
weight, height, experience, reference and 
salary expected. Board and room available 
at $30.00 per month. OLD TAYLOR HON- 
EY CO., Harlan, Iowa. 


MAGAZINES 
~ MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER—The 























State 
Bee Magazine with a National Circulation. 
Published monthly. $1 a year. MICHIGAN 
BEEKEEPER, Rt. 3, Lansing, Mich. 

THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 
bee journal in India. Samiple copy fee. 
Yearly 7c6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
Journal. Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P. 
India. 


READ the South African Bee Journal 
to be conversant with conditions from far 
afield. Subscription 5/ per year. For fur- 
ther particulars, write to the Hon. Treas- 
urer, P. O. Box 43, Cleveland, Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 


MANY beekeepers have proven raising 
fox, mink, nutria, muskrats, rabbits, high- 
ly profitable. Send dime for sample copy 
Canada’s oldest fur farming magazine tell- 
ing how. Fur Trade Journal of Canada, 
Box 31, Toronto, 2, Ontario. 

THE BEE WORLD—The leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Specimen copy post free, 12 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding subscription to the paper, 10/6. 
The Apis Club, L. Illingworth, The Way’s 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIAN BEES 


Nothing But the Best 











2-Ibs. Bees with Young Queen . .$1.80 
3-Ibs. Bees with Young Queen ...... 2.30 
ee, GUE oc cccnccsnecawns an 50 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. _ 


PLANTERSVILLE APIARIES 
Plantersville, Miss. 
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Still On the Job 


Berry's Reliable Bees 
and Service 


The best to be had 





Prices After May 15th 
Bees with young queens 


Pkgs. Pkgs. —— 

2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-Tb. 
1 to 25 $1.55 ea. $2.05 ea. $2.55 ea. 
25 and up 1.50ea. 2.00ea. 2.50 ea. 

Queen bees 50c each 

Pure Three-banded Italian Bees and 
Queens. We guarantee safe arrival, 
pure mating, prompt shipment, no 
disease, and unexcelled quality. 
Wings of queens we clip free of 
charge on request. 


M. C. BERRY & CO. 
Box 684 
Montgomery, Ala. U. S. A. 


Oldest Active Shipper of 
Package Bees 


PRICES 
Reduced 








1-25 250r 
more 
Queens.... a al te aa $ 60 $ .50 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen 2.00 1.75 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen ... 2.50 2.25 
—After May 15— 
2-Ib. package with queen ........ $1.50 
3-Ib. package with queen ........ 2.00 


1-10 50c; 10 or more 40c. 


Loose queen 10c extra. 


Queens, 


courteous, and 
Good Italian 
guaranteed. 


honest, 
service. 
Satisfaction 


Prompt, 
careful 
stock. 


Sullivan, Wright & Co. 


Gilbertown, Alabama 
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FOR SALE! 


Italian Bees and Queens. Nothing 
but the best Bright Yellow and 
Three-band. 

Queens 50c each 


1-h. Bees with young queen ...... $1.25 
2-Ibs. Bees with young queen ...... 1.75 
3-Ibs. Bees with young queen ...... 2.25 


Discount on 10 or more packages. 
You send for them, they go. 


Graydon Bros. 


Route 2, Greenville, Ala. 


HELLO, FOLKS 


HERE WE ARE AGAIN! 


Stevenson’s Line-bred Goldens 


We GOLDENS are non-swarming, the best 
of honey producers, and very gentile. This 
last characteristic has a double advantage. 
We do not BALL our queens; result, prac- 
tically no supersedure, and we take the 
STING out of beekeeping. We are REALLY 
GOOD. 
2-Ib. pkgs. with queens 
1 to 3, $2.45; to 24, $2.20; to 99, $2.00; 100 
up, $1.85. Extra bees, 70c per pound. 
Queens, 75c; tested, $1.50. Dealers and As- 
sociations lower bracket or 15% discount 
on unit price. 

Write for descriptive circular. 


STEVENSON’S APIARIES 
Westwego, La. 








“She-suits-me” queens, 3- 
banded Italians, most ex- 
celient strain: One queen, 
75c, 3 queens, $2.00. 
Stamps accepted for sin- 
gle queen. 

Koolairy veil, $1.50 
postpaid, SAFIN queen 
cage, $1, for ten; 15c fo. 
one. 

ALLEN LATHAM 
Norwichtown, Conn. 


A Hint to the Wise 


Do you want your package bees to 
reach you on time and containing full 
ee of young bees—headed with as 
good queen as is possible for a breeder 
of 19 years’ experience and a love for 
the business, to raise? 

Then peace your order with a shipper 
who thinks that you know what you 
need, and when you want it—a shipper 
who needs new customers, but values 
one repeai order above two new ones. 
Where 24 hours is considered a long de- 
lay, 3 days a tragedy, and one week has 
never happened to a package order, if 
booked in advance. 

2-Ib. pkg. with queen ............ $1.90 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen ............ 2.40 

Queens 60 cents each. 

2% per day will be refunded on all 
orders after 48 hours from date booked. 
If this suits you and you like Italian 
bees, would appreciate hearing from 














you. 
A. E. SHAW, Shannon, Miss. 
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OLD TAYLOR GROWS UP 
(Continued from page 338) 

The hive covers were a little out 
of the ordinary. They are flat boards 
of one-inch material with a galvan- 
ized metal telescoping cover. The 
metal sheeting is nailed to the board 
at the ends. No inner covers are used. 
Taylor has used this type of cover 
exclusively for several years. Data 
for each colony is written on top of 
the cover in one corner. 

A large per cent of Taylor’s colo- 
nies are run for chunk honey. All 
colonies are wintered in two stories; 
but just before the honey flow those 
to be run for chunk honey are re- 
duced to one brood chamber and one 
or two shallow supers of foundation 
put on. Taylor has found that the 
bees crowded down into one chamber 
draw out the foundation more readi- 
ly and evenly. 

Taylor practices extreme care in 
producing the finest cut-comb honey 
possible. The men’s smokers are 
washed out after working each yard 
so that soot and cinders won’t be 
blown into the open cells of a partly 
filled super of honey. For although 
bees will thoroughly clean out every 
cell before depositing honey, they do 
not take time to pick out particles 
that have lodged in unsealed cells of 
honey. The writer has observed these 
particles on several occasions. 

The finished supers are handled 
with care so that the cappings will 
not bruise. They are always carried 
“longways” when being loaded so 
that the combs won’t push against 
each other. A large per cent of Tay- 
lor’s honey is packed with a mouth- 
watering slab of chunk honey. 

Taylor has relied solely on pack- 
age bees for increase the past few 
years. Last season he bought more 
than 500 packages and placed them 
around Chandler, Oklahoma. They 
were given ample food, and with 
available pollen they built up rapid- 
ly. They were brought to Iowa just 
in time for the honey flow. 

From the out-yards we hauled in 
a load of honey at noon. A couple of 
the boys unloaded it with ease in a 
few minutes. On the way to another 
yard in the afternoon we met two 
of the trucks up from Oklahoma for 
honey. One truck was hauling the 
other. At the wheel sat an old friend, 
Owen Talley whom I hadn’t seen in 
four years. I climbed in with him and 
we drove back to Harlan to load up 
for another trip. 

Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


May, 1941 
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Three-band Leather-colored Italian 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Package bees with May 10th or later 


Select Unt. Queens 40c ea. 
Select-Unt. Queens 2-Ib. pkgs. 3-Ib. pkgs. 
1 to 9 pkgs. $1.85 ea. $2.25 ea. Lots of 10, 35c ea. 
10 to 24 pkgs. 1.75 ea. 2.15 ea. 100 to 1000, $32.00 per 100. 
25 to 49 pkgs. 1.70 ea. 2.10 ea. ‘ 
50 or 99 pkgs. 1.65 ea. 2.05 ea. Prompt Shipment and 
100 or more pkgs. 1.60 ea. 2.00 ea. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


The Crowville Apiaries, Rt. 1, Winnsboro, La. 























Lower Prices on Package Bees and Queens 


e FOR PROFIT OR PLEASUR 
Three-Banded Italians scoop as MonEY GAN nny 


. Prices to May 10th 1to24 25 to 49 
Whether you ure buying bees for | 2-m. Pkg. with queen, $1.90 $1.80 
profit or pleasure, quality and ser- | 3-Ib. Pkg. with queen, 2.50 2.40 
vice are to be considered. Ours will | Utested queens 55 50 


4 : 5% discount on 50 or more packages 
please you. Let us prove it with our | prices after May 10th 


large yellow selected Italians. Our | 2-Ib. Pkg. with queen, $1.60 ea. any number 
hives are boiling over with young 3-Ib. Pkg. with queen, 2:00 ea. any number 





‘ Untested queens, .... 40 ea. any number 
baby bees, queen yard in full opera- Pg 
tion. Order now. Safe arrival, health Norman Bros. Apiaries 
certificate, satisfaction guaranteed in R | b 
U. S. A. and Cahada. amer, Alabama 











Southern Mississippi Italian Bees ¢ Queens 


ee e bees and queens reared on natural honey flow. Rea] 3-Banded Italians— 
Good h oney-gatherers. Our service for 1940 was 100%—All orders shipped on time 
—No dela Satisfaction guaranteed—Fast service—Light weight cages—Over- 
weight pac ages—Young baby bees. 











1-10 11-50 51-100 
2 Pound package with am. Se er ee eee $2.00 $1.90 $1.75 
3 Pound pa DEE grnctadensvescncennsee 2.60 2.40 2.25 
Select Untested Italian Gueens~i- -10, 60c; 11-100, 50c. 


For ponte pee deduct price of queen. For each additional pound of bees 
add 60 cents. Regularly inspected. No disease. 


LUCEDALE APIARIES, LUCEDALE, MISSISSIPPI 








Carniolans Lead the Way 


Queen introduced and clipped free—on request. Bees 100% disease free. 


PRICES: SATISFACTION—SERVICE 
Quantities: 1-24 25-99 100-up 
Se, DR WE ED. cv cciccccscececs $2.00 $1.90 $1.80 FOB. 
3-lb. bees with queen ... 2.50 2.40 2.30 


Extra queen, postpaid, 50c; “Ten or more 45c eac 
CARNIOLANS RESISTANT to EFB 7 SACBROOD. 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, TORRAS, LOUISIANA 
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) | ines Caron’s Progeny-Test Three-Banded Italians 
Caron’s Stock Bred for| Resistance t0 A. F.B. 


Our First Line—Progeny-Test 3-Banded Italian bees are REAL 
MONEY MAKERS. They have never failed those who have bought 


them. 


As a Second Line—We are offering daughters of stock bred for 
resistance to American Foulbrood. Our Circular which is free describes 


this stock. 


To encourage the wider use of this stock we are offering it at the 
price of our Regular Progeny-test bees and queens. 

Deal where orders are never delayed. Where every effort is made 
to improve our stock and fair treatment is assured. If we can’t fill your 


orders, we tell you about it at once. 


Prices including queens 


To May 10th— 


2-Ib. Pkg. 3-Ib. Pkg. Queens 


1 to 25 $2.10 $2.75 $ .60 
25 to 99 1.90 2.55 55 
100 up 1.85 2.50 .50 


GARON BEE COMPANY 


After May 10th— 


2-Ib. Pkg. 3-Ib. Pkg. wy 
1 to 25 $1.80 $2.30 40 


26 up 1.75 2.25 35 
All prices in U. S. Funds. 


Donaldsonville, Louisiana 





LOW SUMMER PRICES EFFECTIVE MAY 16 


Think of getting the BEST package of bees you ever saw at the following prices. 
Try them and you will be a regular satisfied customer. 


2-pound packages with queens 1 to 10, $2.00; 


10 or more, $1.90. Same packages after May 


15—1 to 10, $1.60; 10 or more, $1.50. Three-pound packages, 1 to 10, $2.50; 10 or more, 
$2.40. After May 15—1 to 10, $2.10; 10 or more, $2.00. Selected queens, 1 to 10, 65c, 10 or 
more, 60c. After May 20—1 to 10, 45c; 10 or more, 40c. 


N. B. SMITH & COMPANY 


BERNELL’S 


CALHOUN, ALABAMA 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS. 


heeebeseonees 2.20 


2-1b. bees with queen, .............. $1.70 
PACKAGE BEES 3-Ib. bees with queen, : 
RA ela a ne aaa ree eee .50 


and QUEENS 


Rt. 4, Box 270, 


R. L. BERNELL 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





LEST YOU FORGET | 


the good rule to go by. Buy your 


Italian Bees and Queens 
from 


Alabama Apiaries 
Mt. Pleasant, Ala. 


2-Ib. packages with queen, .......... $1.75 
3-Ib. packages with queen, .......... 2.25 
, a 06 oen euneceaceeends cnceasas 50 


No order too small or too large. We are in 
position to make prompt shipments. Our 
aim—once a customer always a customer. 





The Most Valuable 
Three-Banded Italian 


Bees and Queens 


The best for less, satisfaction guaranteed 
We'll be ready to start shipping April 
fifteenth. Let us book your orders now. 

Prices through April 


2-1D. pkg. with queen ........cccee. $1.70 
ee Ce WE OD i vase wcace aes 2.30 
Sree Bee Wee GUE on cc cccccevccce 2.90 


Queens, each 50 cents. 
Write for May prices. 


HOMAN BROS., Shannon, Miss. 





YIN 
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COLONY ODOR IN QUEEN 
INTRODUCTION 


(Continued from page 290) F ? 
duction will account for many fail- 
ures. 


L. E. Snelgrove, Bleadon, England, in 
his book, “The Introduction of Queen 


Bees”, recently off the press, devotes one e 
chapter to “Conditions Affecting Queen In- 
troduction”, one subheading being, “Differ- 


ence in Odour’. Space permits only a few 





1 


excerpts from this chapter: “It is commonly 
accepted that every stock of bees has its 
own characteristic odour. Whilst the odour an ueens 
of a queen must necessarily partake of that 
of the family, it is probably different from 
that of her bees and variable in changing 
time and circumstances. The most common- Have stood the test for 30 years. 


ly practised methods of introduction de- pay > , : . 
pend much on the reduction of the queen Try them, they will please you, 


and bees to the same odour. Only a com- too. Shipments are being made 
paratively short time is necessary for the promptly now. 

queen to acquire the hive odour and any 

subsequent hostility towards her is due to 2-Ib. Packages with queens, .. .$2.00 
other causes. The writer considers that 3-Ib. Packages with queens, ... 2.50 
when the queen is intimately associated Untested queens, . ee .60 
with the bees, one hour is sufficient for the 15% discount to dealers 
acquisition of a common odour. In all cases 

of queen introduction a preliminary period If larger packages are wanted 
of queenlessness of one day, whilst not es- . 


add 60c per pound for addition- 
al bees. 


Handy Hive Tool and Pliers Combined My j 
For quick work, best frame lifter and hold- All 66 Ompally 
er. Light to handle, very strong and dura- 


ble. Fine for separating supers and scrap- - 
ing propolis and burr combs. Price $1.00. Bucatunna, Miss. 
Scraper with 5 sharp scraping edges. Price Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers. 
$1.00. California Bee & Tool Co., 810 W. 
Pedregosa St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


JENSEN’S 


Bees, Queens, and Service are Dependable 


The age-old axiom, “You get just about what you pay for’, is as 
true in the package and queen business as in any other line. You can 
get slightly cheaper prices, but you also run the risk of getting greatly 
cheaper quality. A firm long in the field, with reputation built up by 
years of improvement in breeding technique, equipment, facilities for 
handling volume business with dispatch, can and does, offer the most 
PLUS in both product and service. Twenty-seven years breeding ex- 
perience behind our ‘‘Magnolia State” strain Italians, PLUS our every 
resource and ambition to give you most for your money, is your assur- 
ance of satisfaction. 

Try some of our “Booster Packages” this year, they really pay off 
in extra honey. Make every colony a peak producer. Every queen we 
ship either through mail, in regular caged queen packages, or Loose- 
Queen packages will be of 1941 production. Performance guaranteed. 
Fresh from our own yards. 


sential, is conducive to success’’.—Editor. |} 




















Prices: 2-Ib. Packages 3-Ib. Packages Queens 
1- 25, $2.10 each $2.75 each $0.65 each 
26-100, 1.95 each 2.55 each .60 each 
101-500, 1.80 each 2.35 each 55 each 


For Loose-Queen packages add 10c per package. Booster pack- 
ages deduct price of queens. Disease resistant stock add 10c per queen, 
supply limited. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES, MACON, MISSISSIPPI, U. S. A. 
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Pettit’s Package Bees with Queens 


An old customer writes: 

“Last year we bought bees from you, about 175 
pounds. Also we bought from other bee men that were 
cheaper. This year I would like to buy them all from 
you.” So he bought 350 pounds of bees. 





eC - ———y 


Plenty of customers, old and new, are paying us 
more than the average prices, because they recognize 
value. 

You too may have Pettit Quality Bees if you or- 
der promptly. 

—Spring Prices— 





Quantity Twos Threes Fours Fives Separate 
Each Each Each Each Queens 
1-11 $2.45 $3.15 $3.85 $4.55 $ .75 
’ 12-23 2.30 2.95 3.60 4.25 -70 
24-49 2.15 2.75 3.35 3.95 65 
50-up 2.00 2.55 3.10 3.65 .60 
After May 20th, Summer Prices Prevail. On through June. 
Booster Bees Without Queens Queens 
Cash with order. Canadians Extra 
: 1-11 $1.40 $1.95 $2.50 $3.05 $ 55 
send money to Georgetown, 9.93 1.30 1.80 2:30 2.80 50 
Ont. Our best friends are sat- 24-49 1.20 1.65 2.10 2.55 45 
isfied customers and we are 50-up 1.10 1.50 1.90 2.30 40 
not satisfied until you are. To boost weak or package colonies, these are wonderful. 


They sell like hot cakes. Order early. 


. MORLEY PETTIT, TIFTON, GEORGIA 








Better Bred Queens 
Three-Banded Italians 


Packages—Young Bees 
We are prepared to handle your rush orders. Don't hesitate to send them to us. 





Raising queens and shipping packages is our only business. Not a sideline. We have 
left no stone Bt to give you the best queens obtainable and good honest, 
well prepared packages. Give us a trial and be among our many satisfied customer’. 


Ce CE sc cace cece es berercosneas $ 55 each 
2-Ib. packages with queen .............. 1.75 each 
3-Ib. packages with queen .............. 2.25 each 
4-Ib. packages with queen .............. 2.75 each 
After May 15, packages 25c less After May 20, queens 3 for $1.00 


CALVERT APIARIES, Calvert, Alabama 














| GASPARD’S QUALITY 


Golden and Three-banded Italian Queens and package bees at a Special 
price for April and the balance of the season. Over 20 years’ experi- 
ence which assure you of prompt and efficient service. Book your order 
now and reserve shipping date. 10% will book your order, balance at 
shipping time. 

Prices as follows: eens) 

package with queen .. ee $1.75 each, any number 

package with queen ei ..... 2.25 each, any number 

package with queen .. 2.75 each, any number 
package with queen ............ ; -+++..+... 3.25 each, any number 
(Comb Packages with queens) 

package with queen and one extra frame of brood $2.00 each, any number 

- package with queen and one extra frame of brood .. 2.50 each, any number 

package with queen and one extra frame of brood .. 3.00 each, any number 

package with queen and one extra frame of brood .. 3.50 each, any number 
Additional frame of brood, 50 cents each. Queen bees 65 cents each. 


Address J.L.GASPARD, HESSMER, LA. 


2-Ib. 
3-Ib. 
4-Ib. 
5-Ib. 
2-Tb. 
3-Ib 

4-Tb. 
5-Ib. 
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DIXIELAND’S 
Leathet-Colored Italians 


Our strain of bees has been improved 
through years of testing and selecting 
queens from a strain of dark Leather- 
Colored Italian queens that was origi- 
nally imported from Italy. These years 
of testing and selecting have produced 
a gentle, hardy and as good a honey 
producer as can be found on the mar- 
ket today. 


2-lb. pkg. with selected queen ....$2.00 
3-Ib. pkg. with selected queen .... 2.50 
4-Ib. pkg. with selected queen .... 3.00 
Selected untested queens, each ... _ .60 


10% discount on 20 pkgs. or more. After 
May 15th 20% discount on 20 pkgs. or 
more 

Once we fill your orders, you will 
always be satisfied with our prompt 
service, full weight, low supersedure, 
and safe arrival. 


You must be satisfied. 


DIXIELAND APIARIES 
GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 











Get Running’s Bees 
And Get Honey—They Satisfy 


The kind WE use in our extensive 
Michigan Apiaries, where WE pro- 
duce honey by the carload. All Ital- 
ian Stock. Service guaranteed. Two- 
pound package with choice untested 
Queen, $2.45; Three-pound package 
with choice untested Queen, $3.15; 
Choice untested Italian Queen, 75c; 
Choice tested Queen, $1.50. 10% dis- 
count on 50 or more. 15% discount 

on 500 or more. 


David Running Apiaries 
Sumterville, Alabama 


Canadian Bees 


3-fr. nuclei, with queen, $5.00; full colo- 
nies, in new hives. $12.00; queens, $1.00; 
after June 1, 50c each. 

CHOICE ITALIAN STOCK 
Packages raised in the South—2-Ibs. with 
queen, $2.15; 3-Ib., $2.75; 2-Ib. without 
queen, $1.45; southern queens, 70c. For 10 
or more of these, 5c ea. less. For 50 pkgs. 
with queens, 10c, for 100, 15¢ each less. 
All prices in CANADIAN money. Packages 
and queens are cleared through the Cus- 
toms, free, but add the 10% War Tax. 
Write for prices for late May and June. 

Bee supplies of all kinds, at 

economy prices. 


Lorne Shelly, Troy, Ontario, Canada 








KNIGHT'S 


Package Bees 
and Queens 


Leather-Colored Italians 
The Best Honey-Gatherers 


Prices including queens 


1 to 9 
10 to 24 
25 and more 


Queenless packages, deduct 65c. 

After May 15th, 2-Ib. packages in- 
cluding queens, $1.50; 3-Ib. size, 
$2.00; 4-Ib. size, $2.50. Any number. 
Queens, 50c each. No charge for clip- 


ping. 


JASPER KNIGHT 


HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 


2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. 5-Ib. 
$2.10 $2.70 $3.30 $3.90 
2.00 2.60 3.20 3.80 
180 2.35 2.95 3.55 











NOR 


PACKAGE BEES and QUEENS 





Try John A. Norman's Bright 3-Band 
Italian bees and queens in your apiaries 
during the coming season. They not 
only will increase your bees, but also 
your honey profits. My bees are in- 
spected and health certificate furnished 
with each order. I ship only young 
baby bees and in light convenient cages. 
Shipped on time and full weight on ar- 
rival. My Queens are purely mated and 
reliable. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. All packages express 


collect 

Untested Queens, $ .50 

Tested Queens, 1.00 

2-Ib. package with queen, 1.70 

3-Ib. package with queen 2.30 
JOHN A. NORMAN 

Ramer, Ala. Route 2. 


MAN’S 


Now Ready 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
EXPERIENCE 
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BRIEFLY STATED, 
Caucasian 


Bees 


are 


Easy to handle 

Go far afield for nectar 

Fly when others quit 

Build up rapidly in spring 
Winter with the least protection 
Keep themselves well fed 

Yet equal others in crop 
Become diseased less readily 


Book your order with us and get 
the genuine MOUNTAIN GRAY 
STRAIN. Write for circular. 


—PRICES— 
Select untested Caucasian 
Sr $ .75 each 
Select breeding queens 5.00 each 


Package Bees With Select 


Untested Queens 
Size of Package 2Pound 3 Pound 
1 package to 4 $2.45 each $3.15 each 
5 to 9 packages 2.35each 3.05 each 
10 to 24 packages 2.25each 2.90 each 
25 or more pkgs. 2.00each 2.65 each 


We have the bees and equipment to get 
your orders out on time and solicit your 
business on a basis of quality, be it a 
single queen or a truck load of package 
bees. 


Caucasian Apiaries 
Brooklyn, Alabama 
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THREE STRIKES—BUT NOT OUT!! 
(Continued on page 301) 


me that the beginning of my bad 
luck did not lie in or near a bee-hive 
but was due rather to the fact that I 
was spending so much time on win- 
ter sports and high school games 
that I had neither the time nor the 
desire to study the bee books. 

I was so indignant that I hastened 
to inform him in a polite manner that 
I took little interest in sports at all 
and that it was doubtful if a person 
much less athletically inclined could 
be found in five counties hereabouts. 
His letter was considered quite a 
joke among my immediate associ- 
ates and my sister even went so far 
as to suggest that the only position 
I could fill on a football team was 
“drawback”’! ! 

There may also be some readers 
who thought I was a very active 
baseball player. I have kept bees 
three y@ars now, during which I 
have made many mistakes and 
gained much more experience than 
honey but I am not “out” yet. So, 
as the 1941 beekeeping season draws 
near—‘‘batter up”! ! 





Mountain Gray Bees 


Standard for gentleness, and dependable 
for honey-gathering, one gets pleasure and 
profit out of handling bees of this kind. 
They can be handled faster on cloudy days 
and get less stings. Order from us where 
you get quality and service. No disease. 
Prices: By express collect 2-Ib. pkg. with 
queen, $2.25; 3-Ib. pkg. with queen, $3.00; 
untested queens, 75c. 15% discount to 
dealers and associations. Catalog free. 


BOLLING BEE CO., Bolling, Ala. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS 
















H. E. GRAHAM 


PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Your choice of queens. 


ITALIAN, CAUCASIAN 


A quarter of a century in the same business, in the same locality, with 
many of the same customers is our record. 

One package to a truck load will receive our prompt attention. — 

My motto through the years: I will expect to do business with you 


again. 
1to5 6 or more 
2-1. package with young select laying queen, each ........... $2.00 $1.75 
3-Ib. package with —— select laying queen, each ........... 2.50 2.20 
You can pay more but you cannot get better bees or fairer treatment. 








CAMERON, TEXAS 





yu 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 316) 
Weatherford, Sec., Virginia State 
Beekeepers’ Association. 
eee 


Sarasota County Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation finished its first year of ac- 
tivities by having a fine exhibit at 
the Sara-Da-Sota Pageant and Coun- 
y Fair week of March 3 to 9. The 
booth was divided into three parts, 
a bee yard with a woods background 
and beehives, along with queen-mat- 
ing hives, live bees, and extracting 
equipment. Some of the activities of 
the Association during its first year 
were motion pictures on bees and 
honey, four illustrated lectures on 
bees, a series of fifteen radio pro- 
grams over the local broadcasting 
station.—L. P. Crater, Pres., Saraso- 
ta, Fla. 


The Annual Short Course for Bee- 
keepers at Ames, Iowa, starts on 
Thursday, May 15, 1941, in the Y. 
M. C. A. Building. 


Thursday, May 15, 1941 

A.M. 

10:00—The Honey Producing Industry To- 
day—F. B. Paddock, Ames. 

10:15—-What Comes in a Package of Bees 
L. T. Floyd, Provincial Apiarist, 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

10:50—The Theory of Requeening—G. H. 
Cale, Editor, American Bee Journal, 
Hamilton, Illinois. 

11:25—The Practice of Requeening—John 
G. Jessup, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


P.M. 

1:15—-What Comes in a Package of Bees 
L. T. Floyd. 

2:00—The Theory of Swarming—G. H. 
Cale. 

2:45—Swarming in the Apiary—John G. 
Jessup. 


3:30—Tours (1) College Apiary. 
(2) Commercial Apiary. 
(3) Commercial Apiary. 


Friday, May 16, 1941 
A.M 
10:00—The Inspection Service 
Shipton, Sioux City. 
10:15—-Extracted Honey Production—G. H. 
Cale and John G. Jessup. 
11:15 What Happens to a Package of Bees 
-L. Floyd. 
P.M 


1:15—The Romance of Honey Plants— 
Frank C. Pellett, Editor, American 
Bee Journal, Atlantic, Iowa. 
2:00—The Question Box Opened—G. H. 
Cale and John G. Jessup. 
2:45—Progress in Disease Resistance Re- 
search—Dr. O. W. Park, Ames. 
3:30—Tours (1) College Apiary. 
(2) Commercial Apiary. 
(3) Commercial Apiary. 

A gadget display will be in charge of 
producers. Complete commercial exhibits 
will be a feature of the short course this 
year. The Question Box will receive writ- 
ten, signed questions until noon Friday. 
These will be answered at 2:00 p. m. by 
Cale, Jessup, et al. Bring your veil to fully 
enjoy one or more of the tours. 


Howard 
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Fresh from our yards 


Package Bees 
that live and pay 


Immediate Shipment 


We are prepared to ship within 48 

hours after receipt of your order, 

often same day order is received. 
Italian Bees and Queens 





To After 
May May 
Prices via Express Collect 15th 15th 
2-Ib. Pkg. Bees and Queen $2.00 $1.75 


3-Ib. Pkg. Bees and Queen 2.60 2.20 
Tested queens—via mail 1.20 80 
Untested queens—via mail .60 40 
Larger Pkgs. 60c for each pound of bees 
For queenless packages deduct price of 
queen. 
DISCOUNTS ALLOWED 

5% on orders totalling $ 20.00 or more 
0% on orders totalling $ 50.00 or more 
5% on orders totalling $100.00 or more 
5 to dealers from the base prices 


CITRONELLE BEE COMPANY 
CITRONELLE, ALA. 














May Pricés Reduced 


ON Imported Strain Italian 
PACKAGE BEES 


After May 10th 


2-Ib. pkg. with queen, $1.60 each 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen . 2.10 each 
Loose queen pkg. add .... .15 each 
Nuclei with one frame add .30 each 
Queens, untested .50 each 


Gentle, Prolific and Vigorous 


“They Produce” 


More surplus and are conserva- 
tive of stores for winter. 


Rossman & Long 


Box 133. Moultrie, Ga. 
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Italian Package Bees and Queens 
Try Our Introduced-queen Package 


\We guarantee these queens introduced 100%. Our 31 
years’ experience with bees insures you highest quality. 
With Queen 1-49 50 or more 
2-poung packages $1.65 $1.60 
3-pound packages 2.15 2.10 
4-pound packages 2.65 2.60 
5-pound packages 3.15 3.10 


Untested Queens 55 .50 
Tested Queens 1.10 1.00 


Packages with the queen caged same price. For comb 
packages add 40¢ to above prices for each comb. For 
queenless packages deduct prices of queens in quantity from 
packages quoted above. 


D. C. Jackson Apiaries, Funston, Georgia, U.S.A. 














DOES Reliable Service 
Experience wer Bees 
PAY? Three-band Italian 


For nearly 60 years the Weaver Bees and Queens 


family have been in the bee busi- 

ness. We believe that we know ' . —s — 

how to produce and ship good Price list, Via press Collect. 

men = sutenen, Sak tor All —— — a with 
‘ en days notice. 

quality and service we are second y 











: : 2-Ib. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. 5-Ib. 
to none. No disease. Safe arrival pkgs. pkgs. pkgs. pkgs.Queen 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 1 to 24 $2.10 $2.75 $3.40 $4.00 $.65 
25 to 99 $1.95 $2.55 $3.15 $3.75 $.60 
Caucasians — Italians 100 or more $1.80 $2.35 $3.10 $3.45 $.55 
2-Ib. pkgs. 3-Ib. pkgs. Queens ices vi j 
1-28 iS $2.65 $70 Prices via mail on package noes 
26-99 200 2.65 65 quoted on request. Pure mating, 
100-up 1.85 2.50 60 safe arrival, prompt shipment and 
quality bees and queens guaran- 
amare | | teed. 
Weaver Apiaries | 
Navasota, Texas W. E. HARRELL 











Hayneville, Alabama 

















YIM 
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Ide P| ‘Package Bees and Queens” 


Light or Leather-colored Italians 


Our thrifty gentle stock is sure to please 
We offer highest quality at lowest price 
We ship promptly— 
Give full weight packages— 
Furnish health certificate— 
—Guarantee— 
Safe arrival and satisfaction 
ee 6 Ce 


—PRICES— 


2-16. pkg. with queen 3-Ib. pkg. with queen 
Be ans Kael $1.75 cs Peer $2.25 
| rrr 1.70 OS re 2.20 


(F.0.B. Payable in U. S. funds) 


THE IDEAL APIARIES, Estill, South Carolina 








York’s Package Bees and Queens 
Quality Bred Italians 


Preparedness is the order of the day and we are better prepared than 
ever to give service on any quantity. Anything less than highest quality 
bees, full weight packages, and the bcst of shipping are high at any 
price. 

Prices in U. S. funds or equivalent 


Young laying queens, 1 to 24, 75c each; 25 to 99, 65c each; and 100 or 
more at 60c each. 


‘= §. Se DD errr err ere ree $2.00 each 
25 to 99, $1.90 each, and 100 or more at .................. 1.75 each 
3-™. pke@. bees wit queens, 1 00 BE, ... wc ce ccc cceces 2.50 each 
25 to 99, $2.40 each, and 100 or more at.................. 2.25 each 


There is no time to lose, place your order now for shipping date want- 
ed. Full weights, freedom from disease, safe arrival, and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 


(The Universal Apiaries) 

















GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE May, 1941 


PLAY SAFE! 
Buy for PROFIT and avoid LOSS | 


Four Reasons why Puett's Loose-Queén Packages aré safer 


Ist. A ready-introduced queen, taken from the same colony from 
which the bees are taken. 

2nd. Queen is free and has never been confined to a queen cage. 

3rd. Over-heating or chilling is prevented, hence less cause for anger 
and agitation among bees. 

4th. Guesswork is eliminated and mistakes avoided during installation 
and introduction of queens with other type packages. A definite 
step forward in prevention of supersedure. 

Loose-Queen Caged Queen 
2-16. Pkg. 3-Tb. 2-16. Pkg. 3-1b. 

Unit Price 1 to 11 $2.50 $3.00 $2.25 $2.75 

12 to 50 Pkgs 2.30 2.80 2.05 2.55 

51 and above 2.20 2.70 1.95 2.45 

For 4-16. packages add 50c to price of 3-1b. packages. 


Write today for our illustrated booklet and take a camera-trip through 
our yards and SEE HOW your packages are handled and made ready 
to ship “Seeing Is Believing” 


THE PUETT COMPANY, Hahira, Georgia 
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